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oa, 
WALTER AND HIS LITl'LE SCHOOL. 



jLhe oppressive heat of the day bad sub- 
sided, and a refreshing breeze gradually 
cooled the soil, parched by such powerful 
rays as are unknown in our temperate cli- 
mate. Mr. Shirley, a wealthy planter in one 
of our West India islands, accompanied by 
his family, now ventured forth from the 
apartments where they had reposed all day 
in listless languor. Shaded by large hats, 
and fanned by female slaves, they reclined 
on rustic chairs under the plantain trees, 
and watobed the distant movements of the 
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negroeSi who were leaving the sugar plan- 
tation, and proceeding in close bodies to 
their huts. Many birds of brilliant plumage 
fluttered among the tall branches, now and 
then pouring forth their various notes, from 
the shrill tuneless scream of the paroquet, to 
the mellow and varied harmony of the mock- 
ing-bird — ^the nightingale of the South Ame- 
rican woods. The air was perfumed with 
spices, over which the breeze passed; and 
while the most delicious fruits lay heaped 
before the party, every sense found its grati- 
fication. 

Mr. Shirley was an Englishman, but long 
settled in the West Indies; he had married 
a Creole, or native, lady ; and her sister, a 
Widow, resided with them. The two sons 
ef the latter had just returned from Eng- 
land, where they had passed five years* 
Joseph was fourteen, and Henry about a 
year younger. Th^ were fine boys, and 
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in danger of becoming vain of the improve* 
ments made in their person and manners; 
for their mother continually noticed them in 
their presence — a very dangerous habit, in 
which too many indulge. Older people can- 
not be too cautious in the remarks they make 
before children : indiscriminate praise is in- 
judicious; flattering is mean and cruel; to 
extol a child for personal beauty is to lay 
a foundation of vanity, and neglect of whal 
is far more important, the cultivation of the 
mind: to censure for natural deformity, or 
defect, is to nurture an envious discontented 
spirit. Exclaiming upon the elegance of a 
young person's manner is an inducement to 
foppery, conceit, and affectation ; while se- 
vere observations on the want of it, often 
drive theijr object beyond the hope of im- 
provement, confirming a careless, clownish, 
and dogged habit, which might have been 
softened by gentle' reproof and occasional 
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encouragement. When children hear th^a-* 
selves thus made the subject of remark, they 
should always remember that man can but 
judge after the outward appearance, while 
the Lord looketh upon the heart ; and, feel" 
ing this, they should secretly pray for grace 
to profit by what is spoken, recollecting that 
the most beautiful person must in a few 
years lose all its attractions, the most grace- 
ful manner sink into the decrepitude of age, 
and the brightest wit be lost. in the weak- 
ness of second childhood, unless the soul be 
earlier summoned before the judgment-seat, 
to give account, not of the former ap>- 
<pearance of the body, then mouldering in 
the grave, but of what things were done in 
that body; not merely to say what degree 
of talent was possessed, but to deliver up 
proof of having dedicated it to the glory of 
God, and the real benefit of man. A few 
such reflections would, with the divine bless^ 
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ing, arm young: people against the dangerous 
effect of remarks which their elders are not 
always considerate enough to refrain from 
making in their presence* 

Mr. Shirley had also two sons, who were 
both absent from the little party assembled 
under the plantains; William roving in quest 
of mischief, which was too much his delight, 
apd Walter far better employed, as the 
sequel will shew* 

Joseph Neville was a boy of kind and 
benevolent feelings, which, however, often 
hurried him beyond the bounda^of prudence, 
and thus led him to injure those whom he 
wished tp serve, by provoking oppositioii. 
His brplber Henry was a shrewdy clever boy, 
but ^unfortunately set up for a wit; and ever 
on the watch for opportunities to say what 
he cfdled ** a good thing," cared not whose 
feelings he woundod^ nor whose int^ests he 
sacrificed, so that he might nj^aintain ^ 

b2 
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character, which is rarely amiable, and never 
respectable: a person who condescends to 
be the fiddle of every company, must be 
content with a fiddle's fate; that is, to be 
hung up or laid aside when any thing more 
important or more profitable is introduced. 

Henry often amused himself at his bro- 
ther's expense,, exposing to ridicule bis more 
tender feelings^ and irritating him into the 
expression of resentment quite inconiBisteot 
with a truly benevolent character : they had 
frequent quarrels, in which the cod sneering 
manner of Henry generally brought him off 
victorious, often putting Joseph into a vio^ 
lent passion. Placed in a great school, 
where none watched over their private cfaa^ 
racters, and where their disputes were mtftter 
of merriment to the boys around them, they 
were in^ danger of growing up with the feel- 
ings of enmity, rather than brotherly love 
reigning iil their hearts; for while Henry 
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teased Joseph beyond his patience^ the latter 
would say things that bitterly mortified the 
aggressor^ though he seldom allowed it to 
appear: and it became their habitual plan 
to display each other's characters in the most 
unfavourable light. 

Mn Shirley was a man of discemment, and 
soon discovered th« faults of his nephews^ 
whom he exerted himself to amuse and in- 
terest. ** Observe,'' said he, ** how pic- 
turesque those parties of Blacks appear at 
this distance, who, on a nearer view, would 
not be so pleasing to eyes accustomed of late 
lo the iair skins of England." 

" They look," remarked Henry, " like 
a swarm of locusts, described in the Bible." 
His mother laughed; but Joseph added, 
** At any rate they do not come here to 
devour the fruits of the earth, but to cultivate 
them for our benefit." 

•« Right," said Mr. Shirley ; '* the pro- 
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duce of these lands would be little worth, 
had we not their assistance : I am glad to 
hear Joseph discriminate so justly." 

Henry never liked to hear his brother 
commended for checking him; he therefore 
proceeded : ^' Oh, Sir, you must never speak 
with disrespect of a negro before Joseph ; he 
is primed and loaded with arguments to prove 
them some degrees better t\ian ourselves. A 
black skin, woolly hair, great goggle eyes, 
with whites like the inside of an oyster shell, 
a pug nose, and a wide grinning mouth, 
these. Uncle, i^re the marks of si\peripr in- 
tellect, and a capacity to govern their fellow- 
men." 

** Brother, how caifi you talk so !" ex- 
claimed Joseph, with a glance of dii^y:^ 
towards the negro servants present. Mr. 
Shirley also appeared much displeased, and 
gravely said, ** Providence has given us do- 
minion over the negroes, for our advantage 
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and their own ; but we are not therefore to 
treat with ridicule the natural peculiarities 
by which they are distinguished from our- 
selves." 

Joseph's compassionate disposition had 
been strongly excited, while in England, in 
behalf of the poor negroes ; he had warmly 
entered into the plans of benevolent persons 
for ameliorating their condition ; and Henry 
expected much amusement from his unavail- 
ing efforts when they should arrive in the 
West : he now persisted in urging the subject, 
which could not but tend to make Mr. Shirley 
feel a coldness towards his nephew, whose 
opinions and wishes were thus extravagantly 
burlesqued. He therefore went on. ^' How 
is it possible. Uncle, that the blacks can find 
any advantage in being under our sway ? 
you will never persuade Joseph of that." 

** Perhaps Joseph may find some one 
nearer his own age, who will argue the pqiat 
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with him better than I could/' answered Mr^ 
Shirley, ** and one whose benevolence is as 
unbounded as his own can be. To him I 
shall leave the task." 

Joseph said nothing, for he was of a timid 
disposition ; but he secretly resolved not to 
be convinced, by any arguments, that the 
horrors of a slave ship could possibly prove 
an introduction to any sort of blessing or ad- 
vantage, among the poor victims of such mis* 
fortune : or that to be bom in a plantation, 
and numbered among the chattels of its 
owner, with a liability to be disposed of at 
hb pleasure, and a life of ccmipulsory labour 
from the earliest period, could admit even of 
solace. Joseph considered not Him whose 
prerogative it is to bring good out of evil ; 
and who, while he permits some men to walk 
in their own ways, suffers no power, earthly 
or infernal, to baffle the purposes of his 
mercy towards his chosen. The Lord knoweth 
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them that are his : he will gather them 
from the four quarters of the world, he will 
bring them by a way that they know not; 
he will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. The wrath of man 
shall praise him : He will work, and who 
shall let it ? 

Joseph had none of these comforting re- 
flections: he therefore remained rather sul- 
lenly silent ; and Mr. Shirley, as he watched 
his looks, felt somewhat dissatisfied. - 

A shout of merry little voices was now 
heard at some distance: the boys looked in 
the direction from whence it came ; and Mr. 
Shirley, rising, said, '^As you appear so 
much interested on this topic, come with me, 
I will shew you that even slavery has its 

joys." 

** Ah, Joseph \" exclaimed the mischievous 

Henry, " What a fine subject for your next 

poen, ' The Joys of Slavery V '' 
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** Is Joseph a poet ?" 

•*Oh, Uncle! the doleful ditties he has 
penned, would draw tears from the handle of 
a whip— -of a driver's whip." 

'* There are tears enough on it already,** 
muttered Joseph, irritated by his brother's 
jests. 

•' Come, come, my good boys," said their 
Uncle, no disputing. I am aware how high 
party feelings run in England at this time ; 
but, Joseph, suspend your opinion until you 
have opportunity to judge for yourself; 
and you, Henry, I entreat you, curb a 
tendency that may make- you many a foe, 
and estrange your dearest friends. : Sarcasin 
is a dangerous plaything." 

By this time they had reached a spot from 
whence they could witness the passing scene 
without being perceived. A groupe of 
negro children, neatly clad, and whose 
countenances expressed the most eager feel- 
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kig of expecUitiony occupied a slightly 
rising ground; while all their little heads, 
crowded together, were poked in one direc-* 
tion, as if watching the approach of some 
object. 

" Dey hab no leave de door yet/' said 
on^, as he withdrew his face a little from the 
mass of sable visages. 

The party was now joined by another 
urchin, who ran breathless towards them, 
screaming out in a tone of joy, *C See, me 
hab de bead V^ and producing a small string 
of blue glass beads. ** Me hab de bird-nest V* 
cried another, more proudly, displaying a 
long nest taken from a tree, on which it was 
suspended by the feathered architect, £acl^ 
had some treasure to shew; andTery eagerly 
did they compare stores. The two young 
gentlemen were anxious to know the meaning 
of this scene, but tbeir Uncle still motioned 
them to silence. 
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A sound came from the direction in which 
the heads had been turned, and an exulting 
erf of " Here dey do come !^ was fbilowed 
by a general rush of tiie whole party towards 
the same point. 

** They are gone/' said Mr. Shirley, ** to 
meet a few of their fellows who have just 
left school^ and enjoy together their hour of 

i 

sport.*' 

** But what are they f^ing to do with 
all the odd things they have collected. Sir.*' 

" I really do not know ; but if you wait 
here a few moments, all wfdl return together, 
on tiieir way to the huts." 

They shortly appeared 5 and a most ani- 

ittating riew it was. About ten children, of 

^es from eight to twelve, had joined the 

:fi>rmer party ; they carried in their looks an 

^MT of no small importance, while their little 

:^4ends pressed around, forcing on them the 

jprcsents they had prep ared, with a general 
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Cry of 9 ** Teach«e me^ do dear» me hab de 
cocoa> me hab debead/' and clamouring most 
lustily their request of ** Teachee me de 
book.'' 

On the rising ground the learned ones 
paused, and proceeded to examine the bribes 
tendered to their acceptance; all but tvro, 
who, without any hesitation, sat down and 
busily commenced instructing two others 
from their little booka Several more, as 
the bargains proceeded, joined them, with 
the successful candidates for instruction ; and 
the hum of b, a» ba ; b, e, be ; was heard 
at intervab, through the shrill notes of the 
§nxious pleaders. 

pii« interesting little girl, about nine yeajfs 
oId» fitk9d& her petition, with great timidity, 
to a tall lass, who, yiewing disdainfully the 
trifle tendered to her, told the applicant that 
she could not sell her learning so cheap. 
V But, Hannah^ me hab no better ting : me 
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moder (Hoggee yesterday ^ she sad, no gib m^ 

noting: me look all de fi^lds^ me catchee 

bird, he get way, den me cfy ; and me hab 

no but dis small cake ; do teachee me," and 

she hung imploringly on the obdurate scholar, 

who roughly replied, " I Iront, den ; yon 

go comfort your floggee mbder ; what for 

you learn book ?" 

**To comfort my moder wid good word 

out of good book. God he give good book, 

me learn read it." 

At this moment a better bribe caught the 

eye of Hannah, and she went off to examine 

it; but, finally, after much bargaining, re* 

jected this also, and walked away towardu 

her own home, without imparting any oC.b^ 

acquired knowledge. The little girl whom 

she had at first repulsed, sitting still on the 

ground, crying bitterly, until one of the 

scholars, taking pity on her, permitted her to 

share the instruction she was giving to aHo-^ 
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tiier« After contemplating the scene a litUe 
longer, Mr. Shirley led his nephews away 
fitHn the spot, and proceeded thoughtfully 
along, until Joseph said, " What an enter- 
taining sight it waf I how anxious the poor 
little things were to learn !" 

** I confess it surprised me,'^ replied his 
Uncle. ** When Walter persuaded me to 
establish this little school, for a small num* 
ber, and merely in the way of experiment^ 
I certainly did not suppose the adyantagp 
would foe so coveted by the children. They 
are an indolent race, but the novelty of the 
thing attracts them, no doubt.'* 

** Is cousin Walter an abolitionist?" asked 
Henry, << No, Sir," answered his Uncle with 
some asperity, ** b«t he is a humane, amir 
able boy, always studying the hap{MneflS of 
those around him, and promoting it in every 
way* Come, Joseph, we will visit him in 
the schoolnroora, and make our report .pf 

c1 
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Hannah, whose conduct shews het unde^ 
serving of the privileges she enjoys." 

They entered a hut, slightly built, but most 
commodiously fitted up, where an elderly 
woman of colour was employed in removiiig 
the little benches, while Walter busily exa* 
mined some books, and marked out the 
intended lessons of the future day. A lool( 
of surprise, not quite unmixed with alarm, 
on his father's entrance^ gave way to one of 
unaffected delight, when Mr. Shirley, patting^ 
his head, said, ** Good Boy, an industrious 
lad will never become a worthless man." 

" Why cousin Walter," said the incor- 
rigible Henry, *^ are you at the head of the 
black college ?" — ** Yes, Henry, I am P^e* 
sident of the College, and Martha Cook here 
is professor of all the sciences taught in it*" . 

**1 am come to lodge a complaint against 
^ne of your students,"' said Mr. Shirley, and 
^l)^lter looked alarmed.^ Henry, before lufr 
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Uncle could proceed, with great humour 
repea,ted the particulars of what they had 
witnessed^ mimicking the language and 
j^iestures of the poor little Africans, and 
-giving full effect to the recital of Hannah'is 
obduracy, concluding with the remark, 
^'They drove their bargains so hard, and 
made so much of their merchandize, that I 
think if they had the selling of them* 
selves. Uncle would not have got them so 
<jheap." 

So unfeelingly can some minds jest on the 
heaviest misfortunes of their fellow creatures I 
** What say you^ Walter ?" asked his father. 
** I don't know. Sir ; I am very sorry to 
hear such an account of Hannah;, great 
piunshave been taken with her/' 

" Yes, Sir," added Martha, " and she Is 
clever, but proud and mercenary.'' 

** She shall be expelled the school imme- 
diately/' said Mr. Shirley; and Wi^lter 
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quietly, though evidently with much pain, 
prepared to strike her name off the list. 

His father watched him attentively ; then 

proceeded. ** And now, Walter, ascertaiM 

the name of the little girl whose praiseworthy 

wish for instruction was disappointed, and 

let her be admitted, and" — ^he paused, walked 

towards the door> returned, and said'^*^^* and, 

my boy, make out also who among the chil* 

dren are most truly solicitous to learn, and 

receive as many as Martha can conveniently 

instruct ; and, Walter, reward the two who 

sat down to teach without waiting to be 

bribed.'^ He walked hastily away. Walter 

looked after him, his e3res filled with tears of 

wonder and of joy. In secret thankfulne^is 

he lifted his heart to the Hearer of prayer; 

and then consulted with Martha how best 

to carry the benevolent designs of Mt. 

Shiriey into effect. 

Having Introduced both the school and its 
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young founder to my reader's acquaintance, 
I proceed to give some account of the boy 
whose works shewed the nature of his cha- 
racter* He was Mr, Shirley's youngest 
son » the elder, William, was of a haughty, 
fierce, t^annical disposition, the terror and 
the torment of his attendants, even in the 
nursery ; and dreaded by every slave on the 
plaittation. Walter, on the contrary, was of 
a delicate constitution, and in. temper quite 
the reverse of his brother* He had great vi« 
vacity, and was giddy and thoughtless to a 
degree, frequently occasioning as much mis« 
chief by his want of reflection, as his brother 
did by his ungovernable passion, until about 
eighteea months before these events hap-' 
pened, when their only sister died ; she had 
not long returned from England, where she 
had imbibed lessons of the purest bene* 
volence, founded on a renewed spirit, the 
spirit of love, whose langui^e is that of the 
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angels, ** Glory to God in the higkeat, od 
earth peace, good-will towards mea/' Had 
she been spared, it is probable she woaU 
have proved a beessing to all around her 
called, however, to her rest, before she coaM 
make vmy attempt at effecting her pious apd 
humane plans, she employed every permitted 
hour in seeking to impress her brothers with 
the feelings that animated and supported her 
own soul. William shunned her ; a sick 
room had no charms for his turbulent temper; 
but Walter listened with avidity to her 
teaching, and received from on high the 
same spirit that had aroused Maria to so 
anxious a concern for the best interests of 
herself and others. "From this time he be- 
came the almost inseparable companioB. of 
his dying sister, and she confided to him the 
object of her great solicitude, the spiritual 
Welfare of the hundreds who were under her 
father's authority. ^ " Yoa know," she said. 
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tbat Pa)pa is truly benevolent; but then he is 

attached to old opinions and old customs ; be 

studies the personal comfort of his slaves, but 

I-caanot "think that he reckons them in the 

samci scale of immortal beings with himself, 

or supposes they need %he like preparatioa 

for a future world. -He also dreads every 

kind of innovation, as most of us do ; and is 

over-^uuitious in what might lead to it. Above 

all, he is very tenacious of his authority, and 

wiU not «ndure the appearance of being 

taught h» duty. You will have an arduous 

task, d^ear Walter, but I>shall die in the hope 

that yo u <will have strength to fulfil if 

''Alas! sister," replied the boy, ^' I fear 
it is quite beyond my strength. Consider, I 
am the ;younge8t of the family, and pofsesn 
no influence ; I am not only weak and Jigno*> 
rant, but i'dle and trifling ; when I get abont 
a good thing, 1 seldom pefsevece in it; and 
a cross woi -d disheartens me in a moment." 



p r 
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" All this," said Maria, ** does not dis^ 
courage me. Your being so young will 
give you more influence, because it will not 
admit the appearance of wishing to dictate* 
The feeling of your own weakness and igno- 
rance will lead you more continually lo the 
fountain of wisdom and strength ; remeiiber,, 
our sufficiency is of God, and we can 4o all 
things through Christ who strengthened us x 
remember that the Author of heavenlj^ wis- 
dom giveth to all who ask it liberally^ and 
upbraideth not. And, oh, my brothef, yon 
cannot be idle or unfruitful in this w^rk, if 
you habitually consider that in every negro 
slave you look upon you behold a candidate 
for immortality^ one whom you must meet 
at the bar of judgment, either t0 testify 
against your cruel neglect of his sq^l, or to 
be to you a crown of rejoicing. It makes 
me very happy, dear Walter, to i^ee you so 

.sensible of your particular faultsp; and the 

* ' • » '• ' 
;•■ rf* ■-. - 
'•„•;>■ •..■: 

• * "^ i. 
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tears that sic stealina; from yoni eyes delij^ht 
me more than ever did your merrieat gaiii~< 
bols in infancy, or yoor heartiest laugh in- 
the days of unthinking folly." 

Maria did not live long after this conver- 
sation ; Walter was with her when she ex- 
pired. Long after weakness had deprived 
her of the power of utterance, when turning 
her luiguid eyes towards, the door of h». 
apartment, she there saw a poor old n^;ro ser- 
vant, looking in, and weeping bitterly. With 
a sudden eAbrt of strength she grasped faet 
brothel's hand, pointed it in that direction, 
distinctly utterftd the word " Remember," 
and raising ber eyes with a smile of joy and 
hi^M, expired. 

JProm this time a remarkable change took 
place in Walter ; he became so serious and 
silent, so different from bis former self, that 
his parents would have been alarmed, had 
not a ready explanation .been sugges^drSjr^. 
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themselveSy while they recalled his fondness 
for the departed; and such sensibility, on an 
occasion so deeply afflictiTe to them, greatly 
endeared the affectionate boy; while the 
unfeeling conduct of William, who could 
scarcely be restrained from his noisy amuse- 
ments till the corpse was interred, perfectly 
disgusted them. But amid all the encou- 
ragement afforded, Walter allowed weeks 
and months to glide on, continually mindful 
of his promise to Maria, yet unable to sum- 
mon resolution for carrying it into effect : he 
did not enough trust. to the providential go- 
vernment of Him who can raise vallies, 
and level mountains in the prosecution of his 
redeeming work ; and trembled at the con- 
scious weakness of the instrument, when he 
should have gloried in ike powerful hand 
prepared to wield it * 
To estaibti^ schools upon the estate, and 
•r Ik^'^IInU^ means to introduoe moral and r^- 
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^ous instruction among the slaves, was the 
grand object of Marians solicitude, and the 
point at which Walter had pledged himself 
to aim : the request, indeed, could easily be 
made; but then, he considered a negative 
might be yet more easily given, while his 
father's decisive character, and his owa 
timidity, alike seemed to forbid his pleading 
against. Meanwhile, his conscience daily 
reproached him, and after a time he was led 
to redouble his supplications, that a way 
might be opened for the introduction of his 
pious and humane plan. 

At length a favourable commencement ap* 
peared likely to forward his views ; a visitor 
arrived at Mr. Shirley's, who had made a 
tour among many of the islands, and enter- 
tained the party with an account of what be 
had witnessed worth recording. Walter at 
first only listened to the stranger, as any in- 
telligent young person will to one from 
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whom he expects to derive information ; but 
he soon found in his remarks what rivetted 
his attention with feelings of the deepest 
interest. After describing such peculiarities 
of production, culture , and manners as in 
any way distinguished the different spots he 
had explored y he proceeded to speak more 
particularly of the negro population. '* It is 
wonderful," he said, " in how grealt a variety, 
of forms the African character developed 
itself; you may trace it from the slightest 
possible exaltation above mere animal in- 
stinct, to the true dignity of man, &s a rea- 
soning, discriminating, accountable being, 
living both for God and man, for himself 
and others, for time and eternity."^-' ' I have 
been many years among them," observed 
Mr. Shirley with a smile, '' but cannot say 
I ever remarked the negro as arrived at suclv 
a pitch of eminence as you last displayed ; 
the-, former description is pretty generally 
applicable, I believe." 
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** Indeed, Sir, I think not/' answered his 
guest, *' where positive good does not exist, 
you will meet with active evil ; such is the 
natural character of mankind. Awed into 
submission by the hand of power above him, 
the unprincipled slave turns upon those who 
are yet weaker and more helpless than him- 
self, contrives to be the tyrant of a hovel, 
and awaits but a favourable moment to be- 
come the scourge of those who now repress 
him ; his evil passions reign uncontrolled be- 
yond the check that outward force puts 
upon him; let him but find food for them, 
and you shall see gluttony, cruelty, pride, 
envy, licentiousness, and unbounded rage in 
all their deformity. It is not thus with the 
brutes.^' 

" And yet," said Mr, Shirley, " there are 
not wanting those who would reverse the 
order of things, by bestowing equal righ^ 
upon such a horde of barbarians, whose supe*^ 

d2 
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rior numbers would speedify render them our 
masters; common sense, common feeling cry 
out, * No, no ; keep them as they are.' " 

** Pardon me. Sir; surely every suggestion 
of reason, humanity, and above all, of Chris-^ 
tian charity, calls upon us not to let them: 
remain in so frightful o, state ; without God 
in the world, without hope for an approach- 
ing hereafter, without security for ourselves, 
except by the mere force of our arm — ^while 
we possess the means of reclaiming and ex- 
alting the character with which we must 
daily come in contact, is it politic, is it Chris-^ 
tian-like, to leave our brother in the depths 
of degradation, and glory in our own supe- 
riority, while he perishes everlastingly 1'^ 

*' That, Sir, is a difficult question to an- 
swer," replied Mr. Shirley ; " we take the 
negro character as we find it ; and otherwise 
we cannot except it to appear.'^ 

''You would think differently had you 
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examined, as I have done, some of the settle- 
ments in neighbouring islands^ where mutual 
confidence banishes mistrust and apprehen- 
sion » where sedition dares not whisper, and 
alarm is unknown; where the decencies of 
domestic life have ^shamed away the har> 
dened front of profligacy, and where the 
slave, losing alike the murmur of discontent 
and the roar of revelry in the voice of pure 
devotion, works cheerfully, and looks for- 
ward to a season of blessedness and rest. 
It b in such spots that I find the African 
character worthy of being ranked many de- 
grees higher than you seem to conceive possi- 
ble; and shining in bright contrast to the 
gloomy picture you recognized, as repre- 
senting the greater part of this unhappy 
class." 

'* And by what means do they arrive at 
such a pitch of perfection?" asked ]|i{r. 
. Shirley , somewhat contemptuously. 
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" Eveii by the same means, my dear Sir, 
tbat exalted our own forefathers from a horde 
of naked knd remorseless savages to the lofty 
station, moral and political, which their de- 
scen^aiAts hold — ^the introduction of Chris- 
tian teaching among them.'' 

** I know," said Mr. Shirley, " that there 
is in seme places a mania for evangelizing 
the slaves, as they are pleased to term it ; 
hot what other effect snch innovations pro- 
duce, except to make them discontented and 
aspiring, I have yet to learn.'' 

** Christianity, properly so called, does 
indeed so operate on its votaries," answered 
the other ; *' it renders man deeply dissatis- 
fied with himself, with his low pursuits, 
grovelling desires, and contemptible attain- 
ments ; it teaches him to aspire to more than 
this world can afford ; and since life is an 
uphill road, it places before him such a scene 
of brightness at the summit, as gives tenfold 
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alacrity to his motions, and enables him to 
overleap every obstacle in bis path. Feeling 
in my own case the value of this boon from 
heaven 9 1 dare not withhold from those under 
my authority what is so freely, so unde- 
servedly bestowed on me." 

** But you have no plantation ?" 

*' No, Sir; I thank God that I do not 
possess what proves fatal to the good inten- 
tions of so many. Purposing in sincerity to 
do great things, they ^e overcome by the 
more powerful voice of worldly interest, when 
the time arrives for realizing their benevolent 
projects." 

" I would not," observed Mr. Shirley, 
" place my own pecuniary advantage in op*^ 
position to the real interests of my fellow 
creatures; but to me it still appears more, 
than doubtful whether the proceedings you. 
recommend have a tendency to promote 
them." 
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** Waving the higher ckiimy on which every 
child of fallen man may demand the hcead 
of life at our hands, on the authority of a 
divine commandment,^ I will take up the 
subject on mere temporal grounds ; tell me 
then, my dear Sir, is not the prevention of 
crime a greater benefit conferred on the com- 
munity than its most rigid punishment V^ 

" Undoubtedly.** 

** If yourslaye resists your authority, orsec^ks 
to escape from bondage, you fetter, you flog 
him ; if he conspires and threatens your life^ 
you hang him. Now, in his untutored state, 
with all the feelings of human kind strong. 
wiUiin, what can be more natural than re- 
mstance to a dominion begun and continued 
by force, than a continual panting after the 
rights you withhold, and a secret spirit of 
dieadly revenge, instigated by a disappointed, 

* Markxvi,l5. 
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despairing mind ? These impulses of corrupt 
nature reign alike in every breast not subdued 
to the obedience of Christ. Does not a voice 
of secret alarm, as you ponder on these things, 
haunt your slumberd, strew thorns upon your 
pillow, and bid you live in a state of dread 
ill repaid by all the luxuries of accumulating 
wealth? Would you silence this voice? 
Open to the view of your slave that eternity 
where pain cannot come, where sorrow shall 
cease, and crying be heard no more ; shew 
him the hand prepared to wipe all tears 
from his eyes^ tell Mm how God has so loTcd 
the world that he ^^ve his only begotten 
Son to die for sinners; and while assuring 
him that by faith in a crucified Redeemer 
his soul shall be saved, let him ponder the 
word that teaches him to bear his cross^ 
heavy as it may be ; to suffer patiently, to 
abstain from revenge,, to count his masters 
wordiy of all honour; to be obedieiit ndt 
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only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward ; to rejoice even in bondage, that he 
is the Lord's free man ; to love and pray for 
all he counts his persecutors, and in patience 
to possess his soul, until called to receive an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away« Oh, Mr. Shirley, is this 
the language of sullen discontent and worldly 
ambition ?" 

*^It is a beautiful lesson I confess," re- 
plied the Planter, <' if we knew but how to 
teach it." 

'* The Bible, Papa, the Bible will teach 
every word of it," exclaimed a voice tre- 
mulous from eager emotion. Every one 
looked at Walter; he had risen from his seat, 
and was bending towards the stranger with a 
countenance of such intense interest, such 
sparkling animation, as imparted a new cha« 
racter to his whole appearance. He now 
turned to his father, and watched for Un 
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reply with a look of imploring solicitude that 
few might withstand. Mr. Shirley could not 
altogether disappoint him. ** Well/' said 
he, '' I will think this matter over, and allow 
your arguments full weight; but as yet I 
acknowledge it rather appears to me a beau- 
tiful theory, than a plan adapted for sober 
practice. However, I repeat, I will con- 
sider of it." 

** Do so, my friend, and may the Lord 
give you a right judgment ! Your African 
brother is rent from all that most endears 
existence to man, deprived of the purest 
sweets mingled by a bounteous providence in 
the cup of mortal life, liberty and home. 
These you cannot, as you say, restore ; oh, 
then, give him what you have to bestow; 
enrich him with a boon incomparably more 
precious than all you have torn away ; a 
boon that shall bind him to you more firmly 
in the bond of grateful love, than the stoutest 

E 
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thdln of servitude your hands can fetter him 
with ; a boon that will bless you in btetowiilg 
no less than him in receiving it." 

The visitor departed ; no immediate effect 
followed from this conversation ; but the re-^ 
collection of it dwelt on Walter's mind like 
a vision from heaven. It awakened his zeal, 
afforded him matter for prayer, and was the 
ground-work of a thousand delightful anlici-* 
pationsy as he looked from his window upon 
the distant huts, and trusted they should yet 
become the abodes of piety and peace. 

Maria Shirley had made her homeward 
passage under the care of a very excellent 
woman, for whom she foktned a fpiiicere 
«»steem ; of her she often spoke to Walter,^ 
as an invaluable friend ; and on Mrs. Cooper's: 
return from another part of the island, to 
settle in Mr. Shirley's neighbourhood, a great 
intimacy commenced between the two fo- 
milies. Mrs. Cooper was a widow, with one * 
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son, to whom she was left iole guardian 
during his minority; and had commenced 
some eiKceUent plans ^moi^; the negroes on 
bis estate! ; the young man wa»' still in 
£ngknd» but cordially concurred in all his. 
mother's i»oceediQgs» fully understanding her 
motives^ partjcipatiog in her feelings, and 
relying on her judgment, notwithstanding 
Tarious frieqdly letters djospatched from the^ 
Island, anonymous and otherwise, to assurer 
him she wa9 introducing anarchy,'and sowing 
the seeds of future ruin on his fine property* 
BKildly, but firmly, she pursued her own 
system ; and the rapid improvement both of 
the plantation and the gang bore witness that 
as yet it had not inflicted iiynry upon eidien 
To tUs lady Walter soon unburthened his 
mind ; she was a woman of great delicacy, 
with strict notions of propriety, and felt. for 
hb difficult situation ; she was aware that 
Mr. Shirley, with whom she never had dia- 
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cussed the plan of her own proceedings, 
would not easily brook interference in his ; 
and from the idea of a boy of fourteen dic- 
tating to his father^ her mind shrunk. ** Out 
of the mouths of babes," she mentally said, 
** praise may be perfected ; but it becomes 
them not to assume the character of teachers.'^ 
She therefore counselled Walter to watch 
carefully any opening for the introduction of 
his request, and to seek guidance firom above i 
promising her best assistance whenever his 
father's sanction was obtained, if it appeared 
likely to promote his plans. She was present 
when the conversation' before related took 
placie; and on her next interview with 
Waiter strongly advised him to follow up jthe 
impression made with an immediate proposal 
for establishing a school on the estate. . This 
he resolved to do ; but was intimidated by 
hearing, on the same day, some very severe 
remarks from a friend at his father's table. 
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Oft Mrs. Oooper and her proceedings. ^* She 
is/' said he, ** acting a shamefnl part ; the 
yoang man cannot at such a distance judge 
of what is going on ; and will arrive to wit- 
ness a rising among the slaves, instead of 
peaceably taking possession of his father's 
property*'^— ^" She says," remarked ano- 
dier» ** that she is merely making an expe- 
riment." 

** Ye^f at the trifling hazard of her only 
^n's min, and, perhaps, a violent death. 
What right has she to try expeiim^nts at 
another's expense ?" 

But he fully consents to it" 
He eensent I a boy of nineteen, study- 
iiig, or raking, at Cambridge, and little 
goesinng what such a Jezebel is doing in his 
name." 

" Come, come," said Mr. Shirley, " you 
are too severaupon the good lady: doubtless 
she means well; and though no maa is less 
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partial to petticoat goverament than myself^ 
I do not dub every lady paramount a Jeze- 
bel. Cooper will soon be over now^ and I 
apprehend no serious consequences from the 
few fooleries of his mother in the interim*'^ 

The word fooleries sadly disconcerted 
Walter^ and his resolution for some time was 
shaken ; bnt visiting the plantation one morn- 
ings he witnessed some very severe punish- 
ments, heard what seemed like tones of 
muttered vengeance, and saw the children 
growing np in ignorance and vice. Hb heart 
smote him ; he sought his father, beheld him 
in an attitude of melancholy musing, and 
recollected it was the anniversary of Maria's 
death. By a sudden impulse he ran forward, 
and seizing his father's hand, exclaimed. 

Papa, you loved Maria?" 

Child I can you doubt it ?" 

'< No, Papa, I do not: jj^ut I almost 
doubt my own affection for he^. I never 
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told you her dying wish, the subject of her 
last prayers.*' 

**' Name it instantly , boy." 

But the boy could not immediately speak; 
his heart was full, and his eyes, like the soft 
sky of a summer morning, were heavy with 

« 

dew* At lasty in a low voice, he said, ** My 
sbter wished for what our friend from, 
was recommending so strongly." 

" Is this true, Walter ?" 

** Indeed, indeed, it is Papa : and I pro- 
mised to do all I could ; but, alas ! I can do 
nothing:" and the tears began to stream 
apace. 

His father pressed him to his bosom, and, 
after a pause, said, " I am far from blaming 
you^ my boy ; and much as I dislike these 
dangerous innovations, if any thing can be 
devised, in the way of experiment, I will not 
oppose it ; convinced that a little experience 
will shew you the futility of attempts, which. 
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if successful, would, no doubt, be productive 
of good." 

These were joyful sounds to Walter ; but 
his father wavered some time longer, and, 
at length, reluctantly permitted him t6 
select a limited number of children only, 
and place them under the tuition of Martha 
Cook, superintended by himself, but not as a 
teacher. A peevish humour, that lasted some 
days, proved how very unwillingly this pro- 
ject had been acquiesced in by Mr. Shirley ; 
and often did poor Walter tremble for his 
school: but now Mrs. Cooper appeared as 
a valuable ally ; and by judicious remarks, 
casually dropped, contributed materially to 
restore the self-complacency which Mr. 
Shirley had lost, by the best deed he had 
ever performed in his life. However, he did 
not visit (he school ; and it was found advise- 
able n6t to introduce the subject unnece^ 
sarily. 
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Master William was in the habit of break- 
ing in upon the little assemblage, and <8ome^ 
times ^ adding to his mockery very rough 
ti^atment of the poor children. Martha's 
authority was insufficient to restrain him, and 
Walter dreaded lest any complaint might 
furnish an excuse for dismissing the school. 
Mr. Shirley, however, had accidently heard 
of it, and after watching, with no small 
pleasure, the patience, forbearance, and 
prudent reserve of Walter— for he was a 
great studier of characters — he issued a most 
peremptory order, prohibiting William to ap- 
proach the hut, and extending the privileges 
of his brother to an occasional personal inspec- 
tion of the pupib' advancement in learning. 

Matters were in this state when the two 
cousins arrived, and were the means of con- 
vincing Mr. Shirley how truly some of his 
poor little Africans appreciated the advan- 
tages he had bestowed. 
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It will readily be supposed that, in his 
cousin Joseph, Walter found a spirit more 
congenial to his own than aoiong any of his 
nearer connexions ; while the. haughty and 
turbulent William provided Henry witti 
abundant food for his. mischief-loving diq^ 
sition. There was, however, a strong line 
of sepsuratioa between each individual of 
those thus paired. Walter was truly, pious,, 
conscientious in hb object, steady in its pur* 
suit, disinterested to a perfect forgetfulness of 
self, and, although necessarily prudent and 
cautious, yet far superior to any species of 
dissimulation. ^'I must not do evil that 
good may ensue," was the reflection with 
which he checked every temptation to adr 
vance the cause he had at heart by any un* 
fair means, or to screen it from danger by 
disingenuous artifice. ** I know ^at while 
persevering in this wcHrk, I am dobg the wilt 
of God ; but integrity and uprightness must 
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preserve me in it. If difficulties arise. He 
can en)Eiib1e me to smnnouiit the^l, without 
acting against my conscience. If He does 
not so immediately y it is my part to tarry 
iiis leisure, not to rely on my own wisdom 
land strength, in a matter so much above 
them.** 

Joseph's character was not so consistent, 
nor his views so' elevated: he had taken up 
the subject With inuch warmth, and loved to 
declaim tipon it; b\^t Where sMelit, patient^ 
co-operati(!m was required, his spirit was sure 
to flag, and his zeal to cool. He was also 
easily over-awed, or beguiled into an ac- 
quiesdence with opimons really opposed to 
those which he professed ; find by hi^ incon- 
siderate admissions, often laid both himself 
and his doctrine open to ridicule. Whence 
arose this difference ? It wte, that in Walter 
faith worked by love ; and where the prio«- 
Ciple is always living and actire, the practice 
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will be answerable. When the main-spring 
goes regularly, the lesser wheels mtUI con* 
ttniie in motion. Walter did not reckon on 
man's applause as the recompense of his 
exertions, his conscience bore witness, that 
:whether successful or not, his was the path 
of duty; and every page in his Bible held 
forth encouragement to persevere. Joseph, 
pn the contrary, sought both motive and end 
4MDlong the mutable things of the world, and 
could find no solace elsewhere when they 
failed him. Naturtdly humane, the sufferings 
of others painedhim, and their relief removed 
an uneasy sensation from his mind; an 
amiable disposition it certainly was, but 
liable to change. The righteous man re- 
gardeth.the life of. his beast, becfiuBe that 
righteousness impels him to be just and ten- 
der-hearted towards all creatures ; he is n^t 
righteous -because . compassionate, but com- 
jpassioofite because he is righteous. Tjhus we 
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see, sometimes, the most tender dispositions 
hardened by long familiarity with scenes and 
deeds of blood , appear callous and cruel in 
a dreadful degree; while hearts the most 
stony/ and tempers the most savage, when 
softened and subdued by the power of true 
religion, cast off the character of the tiger 
to become lambs in meekness and inoffensiYe- 
ness. It is with the best moral qualities^ as 
with the sustenance of our bodies, ** Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righ- 
teousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you*" Virtue is the turret, divine 
grace the foundation ; they who attempt to 
build upon the former, reverse the structure, 
and leave it tottering, at the mefcy of jevery 
wind that blows. 

William Shirley and Henry Neville pos- 
sessed no greater similarity than the other 
two : as Walter and Joseph resembled each 
other in the feature of benevolence, so did 
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they in that of selfishness. William had 
never left home ; he was locked upon as the 
future proprietor of the estate, and many a 
bitter foretaste did he give the dependents* 
even in the nursery, of what they had to 
expect under such a master. He was de- 
cidedly cruel ; a character hateful among 
men, as it is awfully contrary to that of 
God. He took pleasure in the sufferings 
of inferior creatures, among whom, of course, 
he reckoned the negroes ; and in early child- 
hood an unprincipled overseer had indulged 
his inhuman temper, by allowing hsm to add 
torment to the allotted punishments of the 
slavea, and even to ill-treat the poor little 
infants younger than himself; but this man's 
villany was discovered, and he was dis*- 
missed with indignant abhorrence by his em- 
ployer, who from that time watched more 
carefully Hie conduct of his sons. William, 
however, was his Mamma's darling, and she 
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loved better to indulge his humour than to 
iniiproye his mind; until, as he grew older, 
he began to exercise the tyrannical spirit on 
her also ; and while, fearful of incensing his 
father against him, she concealed his base 
ingratitude, and suffered silently, the un- 
assuming tenderness and respectful attentions 
of WMter completely won her affection, 
though she dared not allow his brother to 
suspect such a riralship. Such is the har- 
vest generally reaped by parents who sow 

crop of injudicious indulgence, and spare 
' he rod to make work for the sword, 

Henry was not thus cruel ; he derived no 
satisfaction from the bodily pains of any 
creature, but he delighted in tormenting 
others by wounding their self-love, drawing 
into notice their weaknesses, disconcerting 
their plans^y and, in his own language, ** mak- 
ing them look like fools/' In this process 
he fancied himself exalted in proportion as 
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he mortified his friend ; * and nothing de-^ 
lighted him more than standing by» as 
an unconcerned spectator, while others 
were engaged in quarrels of his inciting. 
He valued every one according as he af- 
forded him opportunities for these con- 
temptible triumphs: of course he loved 
none, and seemed anxious to avoid being 
the object of regard to any^ by making all 
^rink from his flippant and sarcastic wit. 
At a character like William's we shudder ; 
from such as Henry we instinctively edge 
ourselves away» as from a disagreeable neigh- 
bourhood. 

But it is time to resume our narrative. 
On the evening of the day when Walter had 
received the visit in his school-house, or ra- 
ther late at night, the party was complete 
round Mr. Shirley's table ; and that gentle- 
man good-humouredly addressed his. son : 
** I. have a task for you to fulfil, Walter; 
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your cousins cannot comprehend that any 
advantage accrues to the slave from dwelling 
amongst us, whether as imported, or bom on 
the estate: I have heard you maintain the 
point. What say you to it ?" 

Walter blushed ; he always spoke with 
some hesitation to those who, not compre- 
hending the principle he held, were apt to 
draw wrong conclusions from his remarks; 
but his father's look now wore much of 
smiling encouragement. However, before 
he could reply, Mrs. Neville exclaimed, 
*' Oh, brother, is Walter going to make one 
of his long speeches in praise of the black 
population V* 

** To plead for the plaintiff," said Henry, 
** in the cause of Woolly-pate venus Cart- 
whip." 

** Not so," remarked Joseph, ** for if 
Walter makes good his aigument, he will 

f2 
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prove that the negroes are much indebted to 
us for enslaving them." 

" Up, Mr* Counsellor, and plead," ex- 
claimed his father, " before your brain is 
too much perplexed to disentangle the case/' 

** Must I plead. Sir, without knowing 
what party retains me? and to prove so 
many opposite things ? In the character of 
a poor little schoolmaster, I have indeed 
said what you observed, or something to the 
same purpose; but forgive me. Papa, if I 
remind you that the good we may now do 
among the negroes by no means Justifies 
those who brought them here. That was 
a bad deed^ and nothing can make it other- 



• if 
wise. 



** I think you are pretty bold to say that 
to Uncle's face,^ remarked Henry. 

** He speaks truth. Nephew ; and in sa 
doing I would have him always bold. £ng- 
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landy by abolishkig the slave-trade, has 
stamped her abhorrence of it I am not one 
to cavil at. the decision ; nay, I rejoice at it, 
although no gainer thereby. We will drop 
the question of right and wrong, Walter, and 
proceed to your inferences." 

" Why then, Papa, I say that if we com- 
municate to the slave our blessed religion, 
and instruct him in all the duties it enforces ; 
if we shew him the mercy of God in the 
gospel, and he becomes partaker in it by 
believing on Jesus Christ ; then he is in a 
better situation than if he had remained in his 
own country, in ignorance and sin." 

" Prove it," said his father. 

But Walter was no logician ; he felt it to 
be true, but could not communicate his feel- 
ing to others, neither could he prove in words 
what was as clear to his apprehension as the 
fact of his own. existeace : however, after a 
pause, he continued — 
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« You know. Papa, time is at best very 
diort : ^ The days of our years are direescOTe 
years and ten ; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and 
we fly away/ But how many are called 
away so young — so young^-*-his yoice fal- 
tered, and his eye involuntarily turned to the 
profile of Maria, which hung against the 
wall : then yery rapidly he proceeded — 
** But eternity. Papa, how long that is ! no 
end, no change : always the same, ages after 
ages— hundreds of millions of years gone, 
and no end to what is coming. Oh, what 
a poor shadowy thing is mortal life, com- 
pared with this terrible eternity I But inta 
eternity we Htnat all go ; and there wre but 
two places, heaven and h^ : only one road, 
<nie way to heayen^ which is by faith in Christ 
Jesvs. Now, Papa, if you, finding a poor 
negro in slavery, far from his own country. 
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and yet much JTarther from heaven-— if you 
open to him the Bible, which is the guide to 
that blessed place, and help him on the way 
thither, you give hiin something by so much 
better than what he has lost, as eternity is 
longer than time, heaven better than hell. 
I do not say it is happiness to be made a 
slaye,. or bora one, far from it; but I do say 
that the knowledge of Christ is the greatest 
treasure either slave or free-man can find." 

** Never talk of Methodist parsons while 
we have Dr. Walter to preach," said Wil- 
liam. 

'' Silence, Sir !" exclaimed his father, with 
a most severe frown. *' Now, Joseph, what 
say you to Walter's argument ?" 

" Indeed, Uncle, I don't well comprehend 
it : Walter seems to take it for granted that 
a person cannot go to heaven from Africa 
wi^out travelling round by £urope or the 
West Indies. What is to liecome of all the 
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poor innocent blacks who die in their own 
country?'' Mr. Shirley looked at Walter 
for his reply ; he readily gave it. 

** An innocent black, cousin, or an tnno* 
cent white, might assuredly go to heaven 
direct, (to follow your way of ezpreanon«) 
but on the whole earth you cannot find a just 
man that sinneth not; and the wrath of God 
being revealed from heaven against all un<- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, all 
must come to Jesus Christ for salvation, or 
perish." 

*^ I never will believe such uncharitable 
doctrine," exclaimed Joseph. 

'' It is quite frightful," said his mother. 

** The point is too knotty for you or I, 
Walter," observed his father ; " you cannot 
maintain that ground, take another." 

** Well, Papa, I will take a plain and 
distinct commandment, * Go ye into all-the 
iworld, and preach the Gospel unto every 



creature/ And then follows, * He that 
believetli and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned.' 
Isoppose, Papa, it is enough that we find 
those words in the Bible, as spoken by our 
Lord, without trying to give any reason for 
obeying them/' 

** So," said Henry, ** we should make 
men slaves, and bring them home in chains 
to preach to them ; do you hear that Joe V* 

** He did not hear it from me, cousin ,'' 
replied Walter mildly ; '* I set out by de- 
claring ^e contrary ; Christians ought to 
have sent the Gospel to Africa many ages 
since; the words are, * Go ye into all the 
world;' but if Africa is neglected, and I 
meet a poor African in another country, and 
preach the Oospel to him, I obey my Sa- 
viour's word as far as I can, and he has 
cause to be thankful that by any meantf 
be hears it; for surely, surely," he added 
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with great earaestness, ** God would not 
90 very particularly command a thing that 
is not necessary." Mr. Shirley was silent 
^nd thoughtful; Walter observed it, and 
went on, ** There are ten little creatures 
on this estate who have themselves . learned, 
and taught to I know not how. many others, 
that Jesus Christ is their Saviour to redeem, 
and their King to govern them ; that they 
must give Him an account of how they per- 
fprm their duties on earth ; and I will ven- 
ture to 4ay, on the authority of the ovierseer, 
that no children can work more readily^ 
or behave more correctly than these do. 
Papa has been so good as to increase the 
number, and a few years will show, whe- 
thier .they do. their duty the worse for know- 
ing it better, or, rather, whether they will 
not be happy and useful in proportion to 
what they learn of true religion, and virtue 
which springs from i^." 
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** Ob, Watty," exclaimed Wiliiam, '* make 
them virtiious, and you will be a wizard, 
the eighth wonder of the world." 

^^A second Lycurgus/' added Henry, 
** and among the Helots too." 

^'It is not J who can make them virtuous," 
said Walter; ** but the character of true 
Christians b, * a peculiar people, zealous 
of good woiks.' It is the only soil real 
virtue will grow upon; we must prepare the 
ground, and sow the seed, and look to God 
for the increase." 

** Mr. Counsellor^ you have pleaded well 
for the cause you labour in," said his father, 
** and have earned your fee. Mr. School- 
master, you have taken a great charge on 
yourself, . and I know your pocket-money 
has quietly melted away into books, slate?, 
and other implements of learning ; so to 
answer your claim on. both scores, I hand 
you this purse; Walter, my dear boy," he 

G 
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addedy laying fais hand on the youth'6 head, 
'^ may God bless you, and make you what 
you seem to promise !" 

Such looks, and such language were by 
no means common from Mr. Slurley ; Wal- 
ter seemed oppressed beyond the power of 
utterance: his mother^s eyes repeated what 
his father had spoken audibly; Mrs. Neville 
declared his cleverness was wonderful ; Wil- 
liam tossed up his head in disdain, while 
Henry enjoyed his mortification ; and Joseph 
felt all his zeal excited to the highest pitch. 
Yet Walter rejoiced, with trembling; for 
he knew that fredi opposition from without 
and within had always followed a moment 
of peculiar encouragement; and success 
could not elate him beyond due • bounds* 
Mr. Shiriey, indeed, had begun to consider 
tbe subject with serious attention ; and he 
was a man of too much sense to allow pre« 
judice a successful slaruggle against, his better 
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reason. Without entering fully into Walter's 
views, in considering religion so much the 
main business of life, he was perfectly aware 
that a higher principle of action, a prospect 
of greater and more enduring reward and 
punishment, would, if really introduced 
among his negroes, favourably affect their 
conduct, and render them more tractable 
to gentle g0V6mment. The stop put to the 
foreign barter in slates had rendered R 
doubly the interest of every proprietor to 
cherish those h6 already possessed, add en- 
courage a home population among them. 
He was not one of those foolish individuate 
who affiiCt to doubt that the negro is equally 
susceptible of joy, sorrow, pleasure, and 
pain with the white man ; and he well kneW 
the mind's gteat influence over the body. 
Whatever contributes to the ease of th^ 
former, will promote health in the latter^ 
and the reverse. Indeed, Mr. Shirley, in 
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common with other accurate obscrversy had 
remarked, that the African's feelings are 
peculiarly quick: he is more violent in fais 
passions, whether impelled by anger, grief, 
affection, or joy. The fatal influence long 
exercised over them by the pretenders to 
Obeah, (as they called the supposed witch- 
craft practised among them,) and the numbers 
who pined to death under the supposition of 
being so doomed to perish, proved that they 
were keenly alive to supernatural impres- 
sions ; and that it would be more profitable 
ta deal with them as rational creatures under 
moral government, than as mere machines, 
or beasts of burden, he coiild not doubt; 
" Why should, not I," be said to himself, 
*^ by means of a religion that is doubtless 
true, exercise as strong an influence over 
them to our mutual advantage, as those 
Obeah mien did to their destruction V* But 
still the ol^ection arose, If we admit them to 
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a participfttioti ia our ri^td ad to religion, 
and impart to tbem a portion of our kam- 
ing» will they not aspire to equality, and 
cast off the yoke which they now submit 
to, under the feeling of our boundless supe- 
riority 7 On this point he could by no means 
sattisfy himself; bnt the more he i»rgued it, 
the mor^ he shrunk from the responsibility 
of excluding any of God's creatures from 
the knowledge of their Creator. '* Walter 
stfys the Bible teaches submission to all con- 
Irtituted authorities ; so said the good fellow 
who set these matters afloat in my brain; 
if this be so, the Bible will be a safeguard 
to us, rather than otherwise. I wish I kneir 
more of its contents;" then he mused, and 

r 

c6nld not but ask hiikijself what prevented 
his examining it? but the enlnity of man's 
evil heart betntys itself on the suggestion of 
such A proceeding; its language is, '* Depart 
Ittfta us, fcir we desire not the knowledge 

62 
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of thy ways ;" and Mr. Shirley impatiently 
muttered, ** Pshaw ! shall I become a stu- 
dent in divinity to introduce theological 
learning among my slaves? yet the question 
must be settled, and speedily. I have passed 
the boundary; instruction is introduced, and 
many are eager to partake in it; if it be 
unsafe, I must put a timely check on its 
progress; if npt, some regulations must be 
adopted at once to allow of learning, and 
to restrain the mania within due bounds." 
At length he resolved to talk over the mat- 
ter with Mrs. Cooper; and as the English 
packet had lately arrived, he made it an 
excuse to inquire for the welfare of her 
Bon. 

He found the good lady in tears, but they 
were evidently not of grief: she received 
him with a smile, and replied to his kind 
queries, ** Indeed, my dear friend, I have 
most welcome tidings. You probably know 
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that mtich censure has been p^tssed ott my 
conduct in the management of Alfred's 
estate: letters have been written to him, 
With many lemonstranqeSy and harsh remarks. 
Of Uiis I was aware, and entreated him to 
jstate fully and candidly his own view of th^ 
subject, well satbfied that he is competent 
to judge : for, to you I may say it, Mr. 
Shirley, few young men are endowed with 
'finer natural abilities, or have more sedu* 
lously laboured to improve then^ than my 
Alfred ; and though not yet of age by la^r^ 
h^ is looked to as a Mentor by many greatly 
his seniors*" 

^* I know it well, my dear Madam, and, 
that you have just cause to be proud of suc}i 
a son." 

'' Thankful, not proud . but here is his 
letter." 

Mr. Shirley read as follows :-* 

''Be assured^ dearest Mother, that neither 



< 
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midkn6ef distance, nor even a paanve sob- 
ntission to your acknowledged judgment, led 
me so readily to acquiesoi^ in your recent 
aHrmgements. I have deliberately wi^ighed 
tile sdbjedt as one of most momentous iili- 
pbdkmce^ not only to mjr temporal interests, 
bat as formmg a beaty it^ in the great a€<^ 
count that I must one day renider to HinI 
#b0se unworthy stewards we all are. I hav^ 
uttentively considered the arguments of yoiir 
dp>t>oiieiits, well meaning as I hope some of 
tteth aire, and have bortie in mind niy own 
Hi^iil^erieiUie, and early remorsll firoii the 
scene in question; but the more deeply I 
ponder, the more firinly does die root of cbn- 
Tiction stHke ; and thus I represent to myself 
the case. 

" I find myself thfe oWiier of prdperty, 
consisting partly of land and partly of la* 
bourers, without whose aid that laiid Would 
h^ nfearly wortiil^iss. My business is to take 
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possession; and my object, of course, must 
be to extrtlct from lliis estate wfaaAever by 
good management it may be made to yield. 
The {fierson^ who dress the soil are attached 
to it; they form part of my inheritance, and 
o^er them I exercise an arbitrary power; 
They are rational beings; their actions 
spring from motives, so far as they are un- 
controuledy ami they are • capable of deli- 
berately choosing between moral good and 
evil. Their numbers are^ large, and if re- 
fractory may become dangerous; but my 
interest demands that no diminution take 
place; and any increase must bring corre- 
sponding advantages to me« Here I trace 
three points highly desirable to be attained 
on my part : first, to furnish them with snoh 
motives as shall produce actions Boorally 
good, and render them averse from evil ; 
secondly, to keep this large number in due 
subjection, without exhausting my finances 
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upon supernumerary governors and guards; 
andy thirdly^ to promoite the increase of my 
gang, 

" Now, if my live stock consisted of 
bruteSy I ^ould not do better than appeal to 
their instinct, by teaching them that idleness 
or Vieiousness would provoke the lash, and the 
contrary win approval wi<li good cheer ; for 
my brutes could not reason, they would nqjk 
d^iberately consider of casting off a yoke 
whidi Gkid has been pleased to lay upon 
their neclps by a perpetual decree, causing 
the fear and dread of man to be on every 
beast of the fidd ; neither are they capable 
of balancing the shame of dic^race against 
the credit of approval, nor susceptible of tiie 
pleasing conscioosaess that vireliHloing ex-* 
cites in a rational creature: but when, in*' 
stead of brutes, I have to deal with thoise to 
whom M these things are perfectly natund^ 
what CM be mere absurd than to follow with 
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them the aame plan I should pursue with 
oattle ? By degrading them in outward cir-» 
cumstances to the level of brutes, do I not 
debase their minds, and fix them in a state o€ 
sullen hardihood, reckless, of aught but per-> 
sonal suffering, callous to erery better feel* 
ing, find goaded with envy at my power, 
hatred of my tyranny, disdain of my injustice, 
and a gpiawing desire of xevenge for the in« 
juries inflicted ? The iMTute feidg^ die negro 
ihmkM : under the most stupid, or most Yola<^ 
tile extearior, he bears a heart : a soil capable 
of cultivation, an ability to weigh his deserts 
against his earnings, and a secret conscious^ 
ness, that, let me lord it over him as I may,^ 
he if Atill a man and a brother. Instead.^ 
therefore, of repressing the gentler feelings^ 
and amiiing against me those that are evil 
and dangerous, let me encourage him t^ 
think ; let me convince him, not xnily that he 
is amenable to my autfiority.iiow, but j^iat 
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a higher Power overlooks us both, and tak^ 
cognizance of our every action; that if he. 
defrauds or any way injures me, howeverhe 
may either escape detection or glory, even 
under the lash in successful wickedness ,here» 
he has to giye a final account to Him who 
is the avenger of all such, while integrity and 
uprightness will not fail of their reward. Let 
this motive take due hold on him, and for his 
own aake he will square his actions by it ; 
while, on the. other hand, should I exceed 
my just authority, and oppress him, the as- 
surance of a future appeal to the unerring 
Judge will disarm him, and allay the thirst 
for present revenge. You perceive, my 4ear 
Mother, that I am arguing on selfish prin- 
ciples only, keeping my own interest .in 
view, as they do who would persuade. me 
thai your plans are inimicfd to it. 

^* In thfr next place, I must for a moment 
impose t|iat my gang is tainted with^sedi- 
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tious principles^ ot misled into Mts <^ open 
violence upon some opportunity where num- 
bers will prevail for the moment. Upon that 
moment my life and the lives of my family. 

hang. Shall we be surrounded by an armed 
band of untaught savages, not only burning 
with revenge, but considering such an act 
meritorious, raging with all the heatheiiish 
cruelty of barbarous warfare for the blood of 
their victims, and confident that if they fall 
in shedding it, they shall revive, as victorioiis 
heroes, in a native paradise, amid ^e td^ 
umphant gratulations of those fron^k whom 
they were so long severed? or shall we be- 
hold in diQpn men who have been taught the 
knowledge of the true' iGM, who fully undeif- 
stand' that murder, robbery, and reveiigeVare 
specially forbidden ; that they are %1anct}y 
commanded to return good foAr evil, and ^at 
the commission of outrage will be at the peril 
cC their own souls, hell yawning before th^ir 

H 
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eowcicNis ejoeSy instead of the invitftlioiMi of 
& Uoomiog paradise ? Surely the altematrre 
i» 80 piain, AisA it strikes me with amazt*- 
vmA how any man can ToluQtarily lire 
wiAia the reach of unreclaimed, exasperail^ 
aairages, whom be might transform to a oivi- 
Umd and cbristiMiized society."-*-— — 

f' There ii leason m that," said Mr. Shirt- 
ioyt pausing oyer the letter. 

♦* Yet,*' oepUed Mrs* Cooper, *' and you 
wiU aoii&s9 be argues it coolly, sot «« an 
iSnthiuBAsl/' 

Mi^ Sbiriey rowmed Ae letter. 

^' You, who reside on the spot, are so 
gq^iietomad t& see the negro toiliAg beneath 
hid bwrden, and quailing under the lasht so 
jinur^d to utter the voice of command, and 
9P90^lfFe the homage of unresisting serrility^ 
ihat you cannot realise to yourselves tiie 
saouB bf»9g fired tp deeds of madness, glaiing 
m yot^ (tap firigbtful look of revenge^ and 



brandishing |he weapon <rf dkstmetion ovet 
your defettcdess bead.- Yen fec§^ tiial no 
supclmatttral restraint is laid upon fain, a« 
upon the horse and the ok; that shonld the 
contest cmne, it is man to man, with tb# 
fiercest passiotts of man's iburkened a^oni fto 
goad htsk om We^ who from a diatabce 
view the scene^ regard it as it really is ; and^ 
however short and unsuecessfifel a risifi^ <rf 
the bkck popnlatiooy whether partial or ge- 
neraly mnst eTentnaUy prove^ y^ in its de» 
vastating bursty composed of such elements 
as you suffer to fenaent around y<^. now, it 
would he bloody, ipurd^rous, exterminating. 
Tell me not, then, Ihat I misoalculafe, as to 
policy or eitpense, when I ettrac^ from thi^ 
viper bin fangs, and new-model: an assenw 
bliigie of such perilous ingrediente. 

** Lastly, in promotinf; the idcrease of my 
dependents, let me consider under what cir^ 
cnmsfaqQ^ do communities best ibi&vQ 9^ and 
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if it be not where morality reigns, where 
domestic irights are inviolate, where the par* 
rent watches over his child, and the child 
honours and succours his parent ; where the 
master is loved, and the servant trusted, and 
all springing from a general deference to the 
word of God, cemented bj the communion 
of' outward worship, then we will no longer 
call England happy or prosperous, but seek 
among savage lands a form to supersede her 
ancient constitution, or rather a pattern by 
which to rend her piece-meal. ^ 

*' Thus hx I have vrritten as in reply to 
some of our advisers^ looking not loeyond 
this earthly span : but to you, my beloved 
Mother,*— -who have taught me that it is a 
small matter to be judged of man's jndg*< 
ment, that this earthly pageant will quickly 
pass away, and my doom through an endless 
eternity be fixed according to the tenor of 
my mortal pilgrimage ; to you, who fcave 
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nmde: me ctia and pray OTer the golden rule^ 
doing unto all men a& I would tiiey should 
do unto me; and bade me pause and ponder 
OB the daily petition, * Thy kingdom come/—-. 
I would not bring forward the plea of qamal 
p^icy : I would take a Ug^er ground, and 
tell you that I dared not ask for the coming 
of the Lord^s kingdom among men, while I 
resisted its introduction ¥rhere my own in* 
fluence might best promote its &^»eiEul; thai 
I cannot lift to heaven an appealing eye, 
and ask to partake in the rich mercies of 
redemption, while braving the wrath of the 
Lamb, conveyed in that awful reproof, ' O 
thou wicked servant ! shouldest not thou abo 
have had compassion on thy fellow-serrant, 
even as I had pity on thee V ^ 

** I am glad to have seeife. t^is letter,'* 
said Mr. Shirley, as he folded it up, ** andl 
from my soul, my dear Madam, do I ionk* 
gratulate you on possessing such a son. It is 

h2 
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9, pity that a mind so ingenuous and so pure# 
should ever become hardened and obscured, 
by commerce with the world ; it is the deli** 
cate blue of the ficesh grape, too easily chafed, 
away, and never recovered." 

^< I do not apprehend such an event/' sm^ 
9wered Mrs. Cooper, '^Alfred's principles 
are fixed on too sure and solid a foundation ; 
genuine Christianity is the ground-work of all. 
you so admire." 

*^ His principles may remain, and I trust 

they will ; but these feelings so fresh and de^ 

licate— " 

'^ Welly they are the blossoms if you will ; 

and should tliey fall off it will be but to 

make room for more precious fruit." 

** I wish to believe all you say, for truly I 

think my family contains a sapling pro- 

mi»ng to shoot up into such a tree as your 

Alfred." 

; <^Dear Walter!" exclaimed Mrs. Cooper^ 
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tier eyes filling with tears of deligfat, ** how I 
rejoice that his worth is appreciated by 
you.'' 

** In truth the young monkey is kicking 
up a dust among us ; I mean among the ne- 
groesy and in a fair way of putting the whole 
gang to school ; but I must take my leave. 
Tell Alfred I honour him ; and if I do not 
quite concur in his views and projects, it is 
because e^iperience, like truth, is a stubborn 
thing." 

Mr. Shirley was ashamed to own how far 
he did concur in these opinions ; and as to 
his experience, wherein did it consist ? No 
trial, at least no unsuccessful one, had been 
made within the sphere of his observation, or 
he would have appealed to it. Experience, 
indeed, told him that negroes were often' 
stubborn, and, perhaps, always profligate, 
that they were addicted to falsehood tund 
theft ; and Would sometimes rather ba 
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flogged tihaa fulfil their allotted task ; it told ; 
him tibat they were easily misled» aad. dan- 
gerous when desperate ; but experience could 
not say how far a rel^^ious and mora] edu- 
cation would counteract the evil teadenci^ 
whichy wUhoui it, had impressed him with m^ 
hopeless an opinion of the African character. 
He had, like others, governed tbem by the 
whip ; and found it necessary to keep that 
engine in frequent use ; but as he never had 
appealed to their intellectual faculties, it was 
vain to suppose he could judge widi certainty 
how such an appieal would succeed. What 
Mr. Shirley sometimes alluded to under the. 
title of experience, was mere hearsay; f<^ 
instance, he had been told that .wfaeri^ 
teachers were admitted on the eststai^ disr 
content and sedition were disseminated among 
the blacks ; and that the conduct of those 
teachers was subversive of the doctrine they 
pi^adied; but th^se wec^ iinsiifa«itantiatod 
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rumours ; and the most rigid enquiry could 
trace them to no more authentic source 'than 
the incoherent expressions of slaves at the 
gibbet, or under the torture, who spoke what 
was suggested by their disordered minds^ or 
possibly, by unprincipled enemies of the 
slandered indiyiduals. Notwithstanding the 
cry of sedition, it was clearly proved, and 
that too on oath before Parliament, that the 
scale of subordination, peaceable industry, 
wealth and population in the different 
islands, bore an exact proportion to the 
extent, both in time and degree, of the reli- 
gious instruction encouraged among them; 
and thus did real fact and nominal experience, > 
stubborn alike, stand facing each other, di»- 
dainittg either to give place, and leaving the 
world to judge between them. 

It has been before stated, that an overseer 
was dismissed on the discovery of his indulge* 
ing William's * inhuman dispontion; many 
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atrocious deeds against the poor negroes came 
to light at that time ; and AJjr. Shirley, as 
some atonement for their sufferii^gs, extended 
their usual periods of rdaxatioOi gave them 
several holidays^ and connived at a good d^eal 
of extravagant merriment on those occasions; 
tiie natural Qonsequenc^ of idleness and der. 
bauch fbUpwed; they w^e languid an4 
spiriileaB, girumbled at their tasks^ and gave 
more trouble than when under heavy oppre^ 
sion ; till at last Mr. Shirley withdrew the 
new privileges, and called it an unsbccessfal 
attempt to govern his negroes by gentle 
methods. So far experience doubtless was 
on bis side, but experience of what ? not of . 
instruotioni and a legitimate stimulus tQ.iiir 
dustry, but of alternate toil and . revelliogy 
exertion and debauch. It is strange that the 
nK>st sensible, shrewd, judicious men, who in 
all otb^ matters mig^t take the lead of tkmi^ 
netgUK)a»y seeni to fall under a species ^ iifi^ 
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fataatkm^ wtiere the negroes are concerned , 
and cannot apply the simplest rules of com- 
mon reasoning to what passes among their 
gangs. 

But we must return to Walter and his 
school : it continued to thrive ; and the over- 
seer bore rather a reluctant testimony to the 
exempiary conduct of its little members ; he 
was too honest to misrepresent the mattery 
but too prejudiced willin^y to believe the 
evidence of his own senses, so strongly op* 
posed to his avowed opinion. When, how*^ 
ever, a trifling but gaudy article, lost by his 
wife, was brought to him by one of the most 
incorrigible^ little thieves in the gang, and his 
questions answered with great simplicity and 
truth, he almost doubted his own infalli- 
bility. 

** Massa,* said Nelly, advancing with 
much respect, and dropping a courtesy, 
'* Massa, me find dis 'mong de trash." 
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" Indeed ! and why did'nt you keep it?" 
. ** Me no right to it, Massa; 'tis Missy's." 

** I never knew you before trouble your- 
self with the question of right or wrong, 
Nelly." 

" No Massa; me was very bad child ; me^ 
sabby* dat well". 

** But you are wonderfully good now, I 
suppose ?" 

** Me pray God He make me so, Massa," 
answered Nelly very humbly, ** and me 
hearken de good words Buckra Walter 
teachee we ; but my heart still bad ; say, 
stealee dat, and me just put out hand ; but 
God say * Dou shalt no steal ;' and so me 
run here wid it, Massa." 
- •* Upon my word," said the Overseer, " I 
think " — but what he thought did not appear; 
he walked away, bestowing on Nelly a nod 

• Know. 
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of approbation; and turning round after a 
few step99 saw her bounding along towards 
the scene of her labour, with a pace very 
much contrasted with her usual sluggish 
motion. He looked at her for some mo- 
mtentSy and then muttered with a shrug of 
the shoulders, ** Buckra Walter is likely to 
prove a great Reformer." 

An event, far more serious in its appear- 
ance and consequences, took place soon after, 
through the malicious folly of Henry Ne- 
ville, and shewed to Mr. Shirley what a little 
leaven could do in leavening a lump. 

Henry had longed for what he called a 
grand kick up, that is to say, a quarrel 
among the boys ; for this, Williani always 
was ripe, and Joseph easily beguiled to com- 
mit himself; but Walter was never off his 
guard, conscious not only how important 
was the maintenance of bis character in the 
eyes of his school, but also that if he acted 

I 
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iflifMoperly his offence might be punif^ied by 
dismissing it. Henry was nettied to find 
him so superior to all his attem|>ts, and re- 
solved to exasperate him. There was in the 
school a negro boy, named Pompey, of whose 
attainments in learning Walter often spoke 
exukingly at home ; while the simple fervent 
piety of the little slave filled him with secret 
gratitude and joy. Pompey had been a 
favourite of Maria's, and received many 
vainable lessons from her; until Mast^ 
William, conceiving a partiotflar iG^ite against 
him, contaived to have him forbidden to 
approach the dwelling-faonse. Walter had 
not neglected him ; and Pompey could read 
before the school was established, of which 
he became the pride. Henry Temark«d that 
Porapey'« book, with which he scampered to 
school, much resembled William^s Latin 
Horace, whidi the latter was fond of dis|4ay- 
ing whenever a pedantic fit smzed him^ par- 
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ticularly in company. This Horace wa» 
privately taken away by Henry, and kept 
until the day before a large party was ex- 
pected at Mr. Shirley's. William fretted^ 
greatly at his loss ; and the other did not fail to 
aggravate his vexation. Henrys feeling for 
nothing bat the gratificatian of h» mischievous 
temper, put the Horace in his pocket, and 
went to meet Uttie Pompey on his way to 
school. Desjpatohing him on . some triiing 
errand, and offering to keep his book till he 
retamed, Uie wicked boy easily changed 
them ; and no sooner had the poor slave ran 
off again, towards sdiool, than he hastily went 
for William, and told him he was certain he 
saw' Horace in Pompey's hand. 

'^The black rascal! what should he dos 
with a Horace ?" exclaimed William. 

^* Oh, a little harmless vanity, I suppose, 
to seem more learned that he is. I merely 
told ytw on account of the party to«-morrow» 
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thinking yotir book will be clawed in pieces 
by Walter's black squad." 

William hurried towards the school, over- 
took the poor boy near the door, and seizing 
him by the throat, snatched the book from 
him, which he no sooner saw, than he began 
to beat Pompey unmercifully. The noise 
drew Walter forth, followed by Martha 
Cook, and, to Henry's disappointment, the 
Overseer also, who had gone on some busi-* 
ness to the school-house. 

Some force was necessary to rescue Pom- 
pey, while William, choking with rage, 
fiercely threatened the Overseer for his in- 
terference, and called for the driver. 

** Not so fast. Sir," said the Overseer, V we 
don't flog without knowing wJiy ; what has 
he done ?" 

** Stolen my cousin's book," said Henry. 

** Impossible!" exclaimed Walter, *' How 
is this, Pompey ?" Btit^re the Overseer in- 
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ierposed, and said the negroes must not be 
encouraged to make speeches; if Master 
William's book was found on him tiiat was 
enongh. 

** I todk it from his hand/' cried Willtam, 
Splaying k. 

'' Had you that book in your hand ?" said 
the Overseer to Pompey, ** Yes, or no.'* 

" Yes, Masta ; but"— 

** Pray Mr. William where did you lose 
ity and when ?" continued the Overseer. 

** Do yoM thtiA I'll be questioned by you, 
Sir* and put on a level with that black cur ? 
Down with him, and flog hkn instantly." 

** No/' said the other> after a panse : while 
Henry whispered to Walter, ** Will yon 
see 4ie poor thing flogged without a trial ?" 
The driver was come up, and two negroes 
wilii him. Henry seeing matters stand thns, 
and thinking that the Overseer's absence 
would Gompei Walter to come forward, 

i2 
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wkispered to the former that Mr. Shirley 
was in the next field, and he had better go 
for him : this was false ; but it answered his 
purpose; and no sooner was the Overseer 
gone, but William, screaming with passion, 
ordered the negroes to hold Pompey down ; 
they obeyed, and he commanded the driver 
to flog him; but Walter calmly, though 
resolutely, told him if he did, it would be 
at his own peril, as Mr. Shirley was sum- 
moned. 

" You lie !" exclaimed William ; ** Papa 
is five miles off," and suddenly wresting the 
whip from the frightened driver, who was 
himself a slave, he commenced most furiously 
lashing poor Pompey. Walter rushed for- 
ward; Henry, who saw the blood i^out 
from the innocent victim, was terrified ; he 
held Walter, and shouted to William to for* 
bear, but in vain ; Walter broke from . his 
grasp, and instantly drew back^ for at that 
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moment Mr. Shirley rode up, and throwing 
himself from his horse, saluted William with 
a terrible cut across the shoulders from his 
riding switch, following it up until the cane 
broke. '' Since you are so fond of summary 
justice. Sir," he said, 'Hake what you 
merit, were it only for disobedience to my 
positive orders." For since William's out- 
rages were known to his father, he was 
strictly prohibited from interfering in any 
way with the punishment of slaves. 

William roared with rage and pain, while 
Henry stood confounded at the prospect of 
an exposure, and Walter, pale and motion- 
lass, gazed on the lacerated flesh of his poor 
little pupil. Mr. Shirley turned to him, and 
sternly asked the meaning of this uproar at 
the school-house door : he had little to tell ; 
and the rest, in vindicating themselves, threw 
abundance of blame on each other : all 
feared William, fair they beheld in him their 
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future laajster. *' Raise up the boy»" said 
Mr. Shirley, '< and bring him hkher ;'* aad 
Pompey, bleeding, weeping, and tremblings 
stood before him ; yet with a look in wltteb 
neither guilt nor fear could be tiweedh 

Allowed to speak, he said that he took his 
book, as usual, that he met Massa Heary^ 
who sent him a liiUe way« and when he re* 
turned he ran with all his speed to school ; 
was oyertaken by Masiia William, accused 
of theft, and beaten. 

'* How came you by that book ?'' 

** Don't kaow, Massa: me bro't anoder 
bo<^ out wid me, sure.'' 

Mr. Shirley turned to Henry ; who stam- 
mered out ''Indeed, Uncte, if I had 
thought of such a cooeequence — it was only 
for a little fiui^-I changed the book." 

''for shame, young gentleman/' said the 
Overseer, " why did you not say so at first, 
and save Master WUliam the pain be has 
suffered ?" 
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** Master William has his deserts," replied 
Mr. Shirley. ** Come home with me, young 
gentlemen ; and. Nelson, see the boy tal^Len 
care of." 

They departed; William lingering last, 
and muttering exultingly to Pompey, ''I 
have dressed your black hide for you, you 
whelp, at any rate." 

We must hope there are not many charac- 
ters to be found, capable of what we have 
described William's conduct to be; but 
would not the boy who can wontonly torment 
and ill-treat a poor dog, bird, or any crea- 
ture, as readily exercise that barbarity on his 
own species, if he dared? ,When I see a 
driver inhumanly flogging and goading his 
cattle, I cannot (>ut suppose he would do the 
same, if permitted, to a gang of negroes; 
and it is to the strict laws of our country 
that we are indebted, under God, for pro- 
tection from many, who want neither the 
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will nor the power to injure os, if tbey had 
c^iportunity. A great deal of seTerity, often 
both unjust and excessive, must fall to the 
lot of slaves ; and surely we are bound to' 
lend every aid to the plans formed for tiieir 
advantage, were it only as a thank-offering 
for our superior privileges. We cannot 
screen them from the lash, nor secure them 
the impartial justice we glory in; but 
We ceok provide them with the defensive 
armour of Chriiftian fortitude, and pour into 
their wounds the balm of heavenly consola- 
tion. 

Poor Porapey, smarting from the blows, 
aind grieved at the unprovoked malignity of 
William, was yet more distressed lest any 
evil should befal the school and its young 
teacher through his means : he did not com- 
prehend the business of the book ; nor, when 
his own was returned to him, could he 
imagine where he lost it. The nngenerous 



artifice of Henry did not oceur to his simple 
mind; be mentioned it to his mother; she 
looked mysterious, and said,. '^ Me tink dait 
be like same as Obeah." Pompey had too 
mujQh Christian knowledge to believe in 
witchcraft ; he considered the whole work as 
William's, Meanwhile, Mr. Shirley gave a 
serious lecture to the boys at home; and 
though it was impossible to attach any blame 
to Walter, he spoke peevishly to him, and 
threw out hints of disapprobation concerning 
his plans; in fact he had been passing the 
morning with some who were bitterly hostile 
tq negro improvement, and who paraded 
again aU the threadbare argumenjU» and 
uttered the startling predictions t6 which be 
had formerly lent a ready ear. Old preju- 
dices, never perfectly overcome^ whispered 
to the same effect : and he wm riding along, 
gloomy and dissatisfied, when the Overseer 
met him, and begged him to repair tp the 
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school-house. The first burst of his angry 
feeling fell, very deservedly, on William ; 
but, again, he regretted having so degraded 
him in the sight of the negroes, virho were not 
intended to suppose a white skin was made 
to be flogged, or that their master's son could 
submit to the same discipline with themselves. 
Joseph, too, on hearing what had passed, 
gave vent to his indignation in language that 
offended his uncle, exclaiming, that it was 
better to be a dog than a negro, and con- 
demning, indiscriminately, all concerned in 
the management of slaves. It will readily 
be supposed that poor Walter trembled 
for the very existence of his school^ and was 
glad when the hour of rest arrived, without 
any .express denunciation against it; he re- 
tired, and poured out his heart in prayer, 
committing himself, and the cause he la- 
boured in, to Him who was able to uphold 
both. 
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t Some diiys passed away, and Mr. Shirley 
still appeared wavering between two inclina- 
tions.- Sometimes it seemed as if he would 
put- a stop to the school system altogether, 
and at other times he shewed a disposition to 
extend it. Walter anxiously watched, 
and diligently sought to make the- most of 
present opportunity, with his little pupils; 
when a happy event turned the current of 
Mr. Shirley's feelings in his favour. 

William had a young horse, not thoroughly 
broken^ wild and vicious ; his father was 
averse to his riding it, but secretly proud of 
.the daring spirit he manifested, and gave no 
absolute prohibition, only requiring that a 
steady groom should always accompany him. 
It happened one evening, when William 
wished to ride, that the groom was absent; 
and he mounted his poney,. intending to take 
.but a shortramble^ unknown to hisfather. 

The coolness of the evening, and the 

K 



Ikdiieksoma temper ^ both horse and rider, 
led tbem to some di3ta«^e» lu^tU the eiiimal 
beoomiag n^oore ^nd more wilfi^U piud uq at** 
teotioB to yoke, bapd» or boflt eneqpt tbaty 
<9P a sinart application of tim two lat^» b« 
Jfounded off at fuU gallop, Aiid made (or a 
spot, where, between a precipice and a foree^ 
of low tangled tree^^ William would havir 
jfini^hed bi» earthly eourse, by being dashed 
to pieces in the faU» or bprne headlong 
against the stardy branches. 

The negroes bad Mi their emf Iqy ; oat 
B, human form was se^, «Md William, nfiarly 
senseless from terror and the n^id motion, 
ceased t9 resist the w^U of hia sleed* He 
.bad now twly a circnil; to mahe^ by a nanrow 
heititen path, and a gap would give fi;aa ei»- 
."larwMe to the perilous scene, i|4ie& he passed 
jiaw eral UtUa negroes, sitting on tfan edge ef a 
grof e that skirted bis Iva^. Too giddy to 
tdistiaguish much^ hax>nly saw aa intCanta- 
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neoiis moT^nent among them, bnt just as he 
approached the fatal gap, something was 
flcmg across it, and a negro boy, shouting 
and waring a branch in each hand, presented 
himself beyond, intimidating the horse from 
proceeding further. William> revived at the 
sight, by great eitertion palled np, and 
wheeled the horse round, who immediately 
set off, at the same pace, honotewards, but 
was arrested in his progress by a party of 
two or three slaves, who succeeded in re^ 
ducittg him to obedience. William had seen 
death, apparently, nearer than ever before, 
and with dismay that rendered his deliver^ 
ance a matter of real thankfulness. He 
told the negroes to find the boy who placed 
himself in the gap, and send him to the 
house : knowing that it would be fruitless to 
attempt concealment of what had passed, 
and liopmg to at<yne for it in his father's eyes, 
by a display of gratitude, which Mr. Shirley 
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had often reproached him for being sadly de- 
ficient in. 

He did not escape a reprimand; and 
Joseph added to it the remark, that if ne- 
groes were the treacherous beings ~ some 
described them, they need only have hid 
themselves in the trees, and left him to his 
fate. In the course of the evening a servant 
announced, that Pompey was waiting at the 
door by Mr. WilUiam's command. The 
colour mounted into Walter's cheeks, while 
William said, ** I gave him no command.". 
*' Call him in," said Mr. Shirley, « I should 
not be very much astonished if he proved 
the young hero of the gap." 

Impossible !" exclaimed Henry. 
And why impossible ?" 
" Because, Uncle, because " 
** You think it incredible that good should 
be returned for evil? Well, here is Pompey ;. 
what is your business, boy?" 






** Pleafl^y MasBHy de Oyevseer teM niie, 
M aMa William send for me.^' 

*' Hmre you seen Master William before, 
to-day, Pompey f 

*^ Yes, Massa; me saw him riding; him 
horse ran away wid him ; so me try i^p de 
hdrae ; mak€ him turn ; run away home^^ 
0ittt men stop him den; so Massa Wiliiam 
leUaend me here." 

Pon^ey was miich embcmrassed^ and railed 
his eyes about centinually; when not con- 
(omfi, his language was remadkably good for 
a n^gro 1boy. Mr. Sliirley obserred his dis- 
order, and desired Walter to question hm 
farther. Encouraged by his young tes^cfaer, 
PxAnpey readily ezpiakted the whole mat- 
ter; lie and some other boys of the school 
had repaired to a retired spot, to con over 
their lessens for the ensuing «temng; and 
wtien William passed at such terrific speedy 
Pomp^ 4ashed across to the gap, by a rery 

k2 
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short cut» knowing that the horse must make 
a considerable circuit to reach it ; tlie other 
boys ran off to summon some men who were 
at a little distance, and by whom William 
was intercepted on his return. Pompey 
had thrown across the gap the branch of a 
tree which lay near ; and fearing the horse 
might leap it, added his voice and actions 
to intimidate him ; knowing that a most 
dangerous place lay just beyond that point. 
" So," said Mr. Shirley, " I suppose, you 
were afraid, if Master William perished, 
none would be found to flog y.ou.^ Pom- 
pey with great simplicity replied, ^* Driver 
could flog me, Massa." — ^* But were you 
not a fool, to risk your own safety for one 
who you knew hated yon, and would one 
day be a cruel, oppressive master to your 
race V Pompey looked at Walter, who 
only said, " Answer my father.*' The boy 
took courage, and with much earnestness 
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said, '* No, Massa; me was no fool; ' de 
fear of de Lord, dat is wisdom;' we .should 
do as we would be done by. What' for me 
no help Massa William, when God help 
me every day ? Me sorry- too much, [H 
Massa William dead before God love him. 
Some day, Massa William tink of dis, ^ may 
be die soon ;' den him pray God for Jesus 
Christ turn him heart, den God love hini, 
and him love oder :' no cruel to poor negro- 
no angry in passion; but meek like Jesus 
Christ O Massa ! me pray much for Massa 
William — God know me do ; and me tank 
my good God send me to help him— -not 
make him die." 

' Pompey's eyes almost overflowed as he 
spoke : and the boys looked upon each 
other with various feelings-— certainly 'all 
did feel. 

Mr. Shirley continued, *^ You pray, then, 
every day ; what do you pray for V\ 
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<* Finite Maissa, w« pray Jeiius Chrifft waih 
lt^<w]r me sitt; dcm for a nevr heart to kyvc 
€k>d; d«ii me pmy for Mlutoa Waker^ km 
ttlfiUihed poor ohiider ; dea me pray for you^ 
if aMa^ maiie you loTe Ood, aad bkia yau^ 
•aMd bid y6tt lire toag^ and for Mksy, ated 
ldl$ deti me firay fiMr peer jiegroes> day 
UnM iSrb^fi ^ofd; mttke<dsm no ^rink^ no 
llij^ no tflei^ Ho fight^ no lazy, Whsa a^e 
Itneel dowa^ God send pleaty pray, Masta," 
lie added ivM a unile of joy and oonii- 
ikiMie. 

Mr« fifafarley ^arasd afaraptiy to his son. 
** William^ what do yoa iatend to do ?" 

'' I don't know. Sir : J— I^ tarn. ndtMmi 
io think." fie vtopped, and the teamoteod in 
Ids eyes. 

*'Aak Uaele to.give hin his freedeal^" 
whispered Joseph. 

Mc Shiiiey t!ien laquired of Poiapey 
what reward he wouU 'Ike heat, aa it was 
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his intention to give him some proof of his 
approval. Pompey, with very little hesita- 
tion; answered, that he wanted nothing him- 
self ; but if his master was so good as ^to 
let his two ' little sisters go to school witk 
him, he would be the happiest boy on the, 
island. ** Take them in to-morrow, Wal- 
ter,'' said Mr. Shirley; " and now.Pompey, 
you may go to your home ; I shall see you; 
again." 

The little negro withdrew, and Mrs. 
Shirley said, ** He ought to have had some 
present besides." . 

" I wonder he did not ask, a festival for 
all the gang," observed Mrs. Neville ; '' he^ 
thought only of his own family." 

'< Festivals," said Henry, '' i^e contrary 
to his principles and . prayers ; no drink is 
amongst his petitions." 

'* He means no drunkenness," observed 
Walter. 
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'' IXo diiQk, «0 1^ fio iight, dteal, tiuty,^ 
jnnttered Mir. S^rley j '< tiiey will biMtt^ 
practise What tkef ifcftinAiu^y pray «gaim$t 
I see it tit^ i6or« cleady ^ ^eii| leaker, I se» 
the ^xoelle^ce of jrour plan, and judge of ^ 
by its fhliteiri f%at ydur fitecepts tare good> il<t 
one «an deubt $ Ihat they are practicaUe tre 
hate B^fea, i^ Winiain hais lelt; and after 
a fteatet cettflidt of mind than t have often 
experienced, my determination is fully formed. 
Not, hoteeyer, npOn this extraordinary oeca- 
^e»i, thoti^ doubtless it has tended to coil- 
firm my impression ; but at ^e very time 
Williatti was so rashly hazarding his life, I 
y^ttts consulting a friend, who completely 
overthrew my objections, tmd convinced iite- 
what path I ougM; to purmie." 

'* Was it Mrs. Cooper t** af(ktd his wife. 

** No, my dear ; it was Mrs. €ooper^ 
adviser, the ' B?ble. AdmitHitg l!kat it is the 
word of God, given for our direction, Wo 
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err niest preBumpdnouady and efiiiimall]r> 
whea WB err from ignpifiioe of its conlsnitei 
I resolved Id searoh lor myf^f; taid, rsfer^ 
rmf to passages that ImmI baeti Qiuned to me, 
I fomui tktm, aild matty mere, Jbeariri^ 
fltroagly apon tiiis poiat. I find Hwvttjteii^ 

* Maslera^ give unto y^r servants that wbfdi 
is jast and equal; knowing tkat yeu als6 
liave a Master in heaven.' And a jast mte, 
asserting his uprightness in the various reia*- 
lioQshipa of liUs, ha9 t)iia forcible fi^pec^ 

* it I did despise the eausiaof my iMm-s^r^ 
▼anty or of my vMiid-servanty iHien they con^ 
tended with me, what Hieii shall I do WheH 
Crod riseth up t and when he visifeth, what 
aly^ I answer him f i mftsli eoafess thei^ 
words straek me very strdagly ^ aid asceiv 
tainiag fitmi the whole l^nor ^^^^rypt^ 
of the Scrijpturea into whieh i looked^ that 
Crod andeiibtedly woald h^t€ hb way made 
known upon earth, hia iMiting health anlb 
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all nations, I dare . not incur the - responst* 
bility of withholdings proper instructioniroM 
those under my personal authority. 

*^ In England/' continued Mr. Shirley, 
** the places of worship are numerous^ ih 
proportion to the population: no man is 
excluded from hearing, if he cannot read> 
what God requiries him to know; but, we 
are aware that, such privileges are not at- 
tainable by our slaves ; and doubtless it is 
fhe duty of every prc^rietor to mahe ' good 
the deficiencies as far as lies in his power*; 
nor do ' I now believe that duty militates 
against his worldly interests." 

"Oh no; Papa,'' said Walter; "it is 
written, 'godliness is profitable unto all things, 
.having promise of the life that now is; and 
of ihut wthich is to come.' Sui^y it cannot 
be theilitereBt'pf any creature in the world 
to offend, and oppose the will of that world's 
Creator and Oovemor." 
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*< I think so too, Walter ; but we must 
be careful, that you do not go beyond what' 
is necessary and fitting for the negroes to 
learn. What do you principally teach in your 
school r 

** Reading, Papa; a little writing to the 
most apt among them; and a general know-' 
ledge of Christianity, as set forth in the- 
Catechism of our Church, and in Dr. Watts's' 
Catechism; with selections from the New- 
Testament, which they commit to memory/ 
and repeat to me.'' '•' 

** Very well ; do you select the most prac- 
tical parts r 

** Papa, if you would condescend to visit 
and examine my pupils yourself, you would ^ 
be better able to Judge what they are doing/' 

^' Really, Walter, I should prove an' 
awkward catechist ; but the Rector from — — «' 
will be here to-morrow, to the christening- 
of our neighbour's infant; and I will ask 

L 
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lliiio. to. undertake the office, accompaQying 
him myselfc" 

Tbi9^ proposal rutber startled Walter; he 
knew the Rector had expressed opioioBS 
much at variance with his father's pn^ae&t 
yiews^ aiid: almost dreaded his influence 
migjiit. operate unfavourably; but a mo- 
il^t's reflection convinced him, that candid 
iuvestigation on. his, father's pari promised. 
f%iw>iirable results; and that he was. not a. 
ngt^u to let otbers judge for him, howeLver 
he had appeared to fluctuate in conaiderifigi 
this really moin^tous question. Nor was 
Walter without hope that the derg^yman, 
whom he knew to be a truly, benevolent 
character in , most re&^[>ects, might be im- 
preiaed by the evident tendency.of. hia plan 
to promote virtue and h^ippiness where little 
more than the name of either waa^ hitherto 
Hnowft; for who. would dignifyi vrith the 
title of happiness the paroxyamAr o£ uut. 
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thinking mirtii whh which the heavy houks 
of laborious slavery were chequered; those 
seasons of present enjoyment, when the soul 
can neither venture to review the past, nor 
perceive one gleam of assured hope upon 
the unknown future ? Hie clergyman^ Mr. 
Clifford, was a man of intellect and informa- 
tion, pvBctual in tlie discharge of Ms clerical 
duties among those whom he considered his 
peculiar flock; but of these the n^roes in 
geaenal formed no part. He had occa- 
sionally made their characters the snbjeet 
of conversation, and successfully refuted the 
absurd arguments that some advanced, on 
their supposed inferiority in the scale of 
being: he had shown that they were men 
-—men of like passions with ourselves, and 
as far removed from the most sagacious of 
the brute creation, as mind is from matter — 
intellect from instinct; but it did not occtir 
.to him that in so doing, he was. pleading 
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their right to an equal participation in his 
pastoral care— perhaps more than an equal 
one ; inasmuch as many were shut out from 
the means of grace which others enjoyed; 
while their deplorable ignorance of Gt>d 
and themselves called loudly for instruction, 
without which they must die in their sins. 

Mr. Clifford heard from Mr. Shirley the 
proceedings of Walter, with a smile of min- 
gled good-nature and pity : ''I fear, my 
young friend, you have chosen an unpro- 
mising field for your first experiments in 
moral government. The intention does high 
credit to your heart, and the attempt to your 
head ; but do not be too sanguine : human 
nature is a stubborn article, too rough and 
rugged for such delicate fingers to work 
upon." 

*' The worse it is. Sir, the more it needs 
improvement," said Walter, smiling. 

*' True; but older and wiser heads than 
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yours or mine have long been canvassing tfat 
question 9 and never yet agreed as to the beM; 
means." 

'* Indeed, Sir, I think it dear that, excepts 
ing in colour and in clothes, way difference 
between me and a negro boy of my own agd 
is produced by education: therefnre I 8up<^ 
pose that to be the surest method of improve 
ment." 

** Granting it, do you intend to do away 
with such dbtinction, and raise the Afirioaft 
boy to your own level in society 7 You may 
do so, as far as education goes : but theii^ 
Walter, will he be content with his lowly 
station as now? will he not aspire to rank 
befitting his accomplishments ?" 

Walter felt embarrassed, and featful of ap- 
pearing forward, but did not like to leave hi* 
opponent unanswered ; till, stealing a look at 
his father, he was encouraged by his nod and 
smile : he then replied, '^ We d6 not want to 

L2 
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edacate them as gentlemen^ Sir, but to give 
them just so much teaching as the children oi 
English peasants enjoy at their village schools. 
I never heard that English farmers found their 
ploughs standing still, their grain uncut, or 
their sheep unshorn, because the labourer had 
learnt to read his Bible. But don't you think. 
Sir, that proper instructions teach people the 
duties of their stations, and that the learning 
my Papa's kindness has furnished me with, 
makes me better acquainted with my place as 
a son? I am sure it never tempted me to 
diqiute his authority, much less to covet his 
seat in the family." 

*^ And therefore," said Mr. Shirley, ** it is 
my wish to ascertain whether the informatioii 
Walter gives his pupils produces so good an 
effect upon them. I want to know whether 
their views of religion and of moral duty are 
correct; and this I hope to discover with 
your help." 
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With the ready politeness of a well-hred 
man^ Mr. Clifford acquiesced ; and on the 
following day, the school being assembled^ 
Walter, with no little trepidation, prepared 
to receive his visitors, consisting of the whole 
family party and Mr. Clifford. Unapprized 
of the questions to be asked, he could only 
pray that a mouth and wisdom might be given 
to his little crew, and admonished them to 
be attentive, and consider well before they 
spoke. 

It was an interesting scene : Martha Cook 
had spared no pains to render the school- 
room convenient, airy, and clean; she had 
also bestowed some time in furnishing with 
neat dresses those children whose motheitf^ 
wei% too careless to clothe them suitably. 
The white linen garments formed a pretty 
contrast to the black faces, arms, and feet, 
that marked their boundaries; while spark- 
ling eyes and pearly teeth adorned many a 
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countenance of negro beauty ; suefa Ibeauty, 
«t least, as £Dnned the pride of an African 
mother, and could not fail to strike the eye 
of an European capable of discerning the 
charm that intelligence imparts to a face of 
any hue. 

At his little table, his face flushed with emo* 
tion, and his manner restless with an anxiety not 
to be oyercome, stood Walter : he received bis 
guests respectfully, while the children^ briskly 
rising from their low benches, made their 
obeisance with alacrity, evidently exulting in 
their orderly array, and the honour put upon 
them by the grand white people. 

'' Upon my word, a most pleasing spec- 
tacle,'' was the spontaneous remark of Mr* 
Clifford, whose kind feelings were ever awake 
to the appearance of happiness in others, or 
its reverse. 

*' ChUdren," said Mr. Shirley, ''we wish 
to know what progress you have made in 
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your studies: this gentlieman will ask you 
some questions ; answer distinctly." 

A hum of acquiescence arose : Walter had 
prohibited any unnecessary words, knowing 
the exceeding garrulity of the negroes^ and 
fearing a noisy display. 

*' My little black boys and girls/' said 
Mr. Clifford^ ** you have had great pains 
taken with you, and ought in return to take 
great pains with yourselves : can any of you* 
read fluently?" The last word rather puz- 
zled the scholars ; but Walter replied, by 
clilling up his Testament class. '' Four boys 
and two girls, I see : well, put thend by, 
I shall begin with the most unlearned.'' The 
alphabet class stood up, consisting of all ages 
and sizes, lately admitted. 

^^ It is not fair to question those poor 
things," observed Joseph ; '' they are but 
now commencing." 

** X^t they have learned something of 
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itbeir duty, though little of their book," said 
Walter. 

•'What is your duty, my lad?" Baid Mr. 
Clifford to a little fellow in this groupe. 

** Me should love Ood, and fear him, and 
pray him, and keep him commandments. Him 
bid me honour me massa, and love me broder^ 
and do honesty." 

*' Your spelling class, Walter," said Mr. 
Clifford ; and the class arose. 

** Well," he continued, addressing then, 
'* let me hear a little of your spelling." This 
was executed to his satisfaction, with a few 
pardonable mistakes; and he then enquired 
whether they came readily to school. A 
clamour of " Iss, Massa" — ^' Oh, too much 
glad, Massa" — " We love school, make sabby 
book," ensued. When it subsided, Mr. Clif- 
ford again asked what good the sabby book 
did them ? All looked inclined to reply, but 
none attempted it, till a little girl of ten years 
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qldy pushed forward by their united^ whigper- 
ing effoHas, modesUy answered in the name of 
the rest-—' 

*' We love school, Massa, 'cause book 
teach us. Some time go, we no school ; den 
we play, we rob one anoder, we dirty, 
quarrel^ fight, idle, say. bad words.. Den 
Massa Walter say. Gome school, . what foR 
you no learn sabby book? Den we come: 
school ; we see letter, we spell, iwe write ; 
we hear tell bad children go to bad place, 
good children go heben, see. God and Jesus 
Christ. Den we pray God. make w« gc^od, 
give new heart; we no fight, no steal; we 
learn . love one anoder, hdp one anod^ ;. 
'cause God see we, write in>a book all had 
tings we do. Suppose* we no oobm siitocd^ 
soon forget all dis ; soon hate» steals idle, no 
pray, , no go heben* O Massa, jsdiool is very 
good ting J" A* murmur of, approbatiim from, 
thci. sable parj^ around ajinieunced ihat the 
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spokeswoman had exprewed their Bentimenla ; 
and Walter saw in his father's countenance 
a gleam of satisfaction that rejoiced his 
heart. 

"I reserve my more particular queriea for 
your principal class," said Mr. Clifford ; 
" amj, by your leave, I shall be close with 
them. Boys and girls, what book do you 
study?" 

" The Testament, Hassa." 

" What is that?" 

A stare of surprise at his supposed igno- 
tince was followed by the ready reply, 
" God's book, Hassa; tell how Jesus Christ 
came to de world to save us; teH how he 
- live, and how he die, and rise again. Tell 
us what we do to be save." 

•' And what must you do V 

" Believe on de Lord Jesus Christ, and 
keep him commandments as he tell us." 

" Do«8 that book say any thine of black 
people V 



y thine 01 black 
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, " No, Massa," said several. 

" Yes, Massa,'' said Pompey. 

" Indeed ! where V 

'* Was not dat black man Philip baptize, 
Massa ?" 

^' Oh, the Ethiopian; yes, probably so; 
but what do you learn from that V 

'^ We learn, Massa, black men all same 
sinners like white men, must believe in Jesus 

Christ, and do his will, or dey no go to 

« 

heaven^" 

** But if black men all the same as white ; 
should black men be servants, and white 
men masters?" 

Mr. Shirley evidently disapproved of this 
question, it appeared ill-judged ; however 
Pompey replied, " Some white men ser- 
vants too ; God speak to both — speak to all 
servants." 

'* What does he say io them ?" 

The leaves began to rustle; but Pompey, 
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without opening his Testament repeated, 
" Let as many servants as are under tiie 
yoke count their own masters worthy of all^ 
honour, that the name of God and his doc- 
trine be not blasphemed/' 

" Well answered ; but what does the latter 
part mean ?^' 

** It mean, Massa, dat if we say we love 
Gody and no keep him command, we teachee 
men speak ill of him religion : dey say he 
let us do wrong tings ; dey no learn fear hinu" 
; ** Then you really think you are bound 
to do every day of your life, all the BiMe 
bids you 1^ 

^* Yes, Maasa." 

" And you do so V 
- *' No, Massa ; mie have bad heart, tell 
me do wfong when God say^ do right; me 
sabby do good— do much bad: den mie 
sorry much; pray Jesus Cbrisi he wash 
away my sui, make me dean heart." 
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"But then, if you be ever so wielded, 
you can pray the same things «j»nnot you ?" 

''No, Massa; God no hear me; bad 
man no love pray. When me do bad wil- 
lingly, me do great sin ; God say, ' depart 
from me/ Christian man is God's son, can- 
not be devil's servant, Massa." 

" SH down, my boy, and let some other 
answer ; you are a prime scholar.'' 

Many other questions, and some very per^ 
plexing ones, he put to the class ; and found 
how fieir a little real scriptural knowledge 
would go in furnishing suitable replies. 
Often indeed he went beyond the compre- 
hension of the other young negroes ; but never 
failed of a reply on a final appeal to Pom- 
pey. The impression was general among 
•Ikem, Uiat they were bound to do their 
master's work, as being the will of God, and 
to be content in their station, as that, as- 
signed by his wisdom and love; that to de- 
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Tote the hours of leisure to learning what 
was good both for their minds and souls, 
was the proper employment for rational 
creatures; and that in proportion to the 
knowledge they acquired was their obliga- 
tion to act accordingly. One little girl 
very forcibly repeated the text, ** He that 
is called in the Lord, being a serrant, is 
the Lord^s free-man: likewise he that is 
called^ being free, is Christ's servant;'- and 
the inference she drew was, that while dif- 
fering in station y they must, in good- will, be 
brethren. 

** But suppose/' said Mr. ClijOford, ** the 
freeman does not treat his servant well, 
but is severe, and loves him not, what 
then r 

*' Den, Massa, we pray God change him 
heart ; if he bad, dat no reason we bad too." 

In conclusion, Walter aisked permission 
for his little pupils to sing their' evening 



hymn; and sweet were the voices, though 
simple the skilly with which they poured 
forth an artless lay, written by their young 
teacher, in words adapted to their compra^ 



** We lote t!ie Lord : he came to sare 
Poor negro from the simier's grave ; 
Though we be black, aod mean, and vile. 
Lord Jesus on poor negro smile. 

« We love Him, and we must not break 
The least command our Saviour spake ; 
But pray hi», by his precious blood, 
To make us humble, faithful, good. 

** Soon comes the night — the gay beams go, 
And all is dark, above, below ; 
But by and bye the sun will rise. 
And sweetly shine in morning skies. 

** Poor negro so be dark in face. 
And dark the lot of negro race ; 
But be our Sarionr's blessing given, 
Aud we shall ritey to shine in hef^v^a. 

*' There black and white, and bond and free, 
The servants of one Lord shall be ; 
And nothing shall be heard above, 
But flottndf of praise, and peace, and I^ifc. 

M 2 
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After a long visit,- which, however, hardly 
appeared so to any of the party, they all 
returned home; Mr. Shirley expressing to 
the negro children, that he was very much 
pleased with their proficiency. Mr. Cltffidtd, 
on their turning from the hut, said, 'V Could 
we find such teachers for every school as 
Walter, I would desire to see one on each 
estate. You have taught them admirably, 
my dear boy," 

'' Indeed, Sir, I taught them very little ; 
I made them learn those passages of Scrip- 
ture which seemed best adapted to their 
particular situation ; and in fact. Sir, I found 
so many, that it convinced me the Gospel 
was meant for them also: wherever the 
Bible is read, with a due reverence for its 
authority, CTery one may find his own duty 
in it.*' 

Mr. Clifford then apologised to Mr. 
Shirley for some of his questions; he said. 
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a wish to ascertain the impression made on 
their young minds overcame his scruples; 
and he must .confess, the result had removed 
much prejudice, long harboured against the 
system. 

" Oh, Sir, how • you rejoice me ! ". ex- 
claimed Walter. 

" You. deserve it, my - love,"- said his 
mother^ ** you have set an example for us 
all to follow^ and in future, your Papa not 
objecting, I will make a point of seeing the 
female part of your school more particularly 
attended to." 

'^ Do. so," said her husband ; ** but while 
I lay' down every weapon of opposition, and 
join my elSbrts to Walter's,. I must still 
fear it will be a solitary, a singular instance, 
excepting as Cooper will keep us in counte- 
nance. Education will not become general 
among the slaves." 

** No," replied Mr. Clifford, *• for you!cannot 
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possibly expect mare tliaii a consent from the 
Proprietors; not oae in fifty would dream of 
an ttctive part in such a scheme ; and where 
are your funds to arise irom ? The indiTiduais 
who would give their time to this work, e\tk' 
hardly give money too; and the Planters 
will expect to see the result of the system foe- 
fore they embark their capital in it The 
plan» however well approved, will fail on 
the outset, unless a hearty co-operation should 
take place with the active and liberal spirits 
across the Atlantic ; when we can draw for 
supplies on the open purse of old England^ 
when her young people become Walters, and 
het elders view the cause in the light I am 
now almost tempted to do, then, mdeed^ 
schools will spring up and flourish among the 
African little ones, thus admitted to partake 
in the privileges of their more favoured fellow 
creatures." 

Mr. Shirley had invited Mrs. Cooper for 
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the evening, and the subject was then radr^ 
fully discussed. Mr. Clifford repeated iiis re-^ 
marks on the impossibility of carrying forward 
instruction on a large scale with no other 
means than the friends of education in the' 
islands possessed. 

"I agree with you," she replied, "but a* 
strong feeling of commiseration is already ex- < 
cited in England for these neglected children , 
and there we have every prospect of a com-- 
bined effort to smooth our path, and supply 
us with requisite assistance. We want 
teachers of judgment, patience, moderation, ^ 
and the strictest principle ; persons who, while 
striving to raise the African mind from the 
deep abasement it has hitherto grovelled in, 
will also guard against an undue elevatioui 
and carefully nourish the feeling of submission 
to human authority, while instilling a de-. 
pendence on one much higher and more abso- 
lute ; we want books, we want clothing, par- 
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ticularly for the free children of colour^ who 
must by no means be excluded from the bene* 
iQto of our institution. We need a little fund 
for each school, whereon to draw in cases of 
emergency ; and if thus ai»isted by England 
for a few years, I confidently predict that the 
result will awal^en so deep a sense of utility 
in the minds of Proprietors, as to ensure their 
ipost cordial support ; probably to the exclu- 
sion of foreign charity." 

** My dear Mrs. Copper," said Walter's 
lAother, '' I am told Uiat my departed child 
had this cause much at heart ; and had she 
lived to witness her : father's acquiescence in 
ity she would have become an indefatigable 
labourer. I hare not her youth, energy » or 
qualifications ; yet I must not be idle. Let 
me have your advice and assistance ; I may 
prove not altogether useless." 

Mrs. Cooper's eyes sparkled with pleasure : 
'* Be assured) my dear Madam, your aid 
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will be invaluable. It is so pecnliarly th^ 
province of educated females to support, to 
superintend the process that rescues their 
own sex from ignorance and vice, that every 
thmg may be hoped when the ladies of thede 
islands begin to consider the object, and to 
bend their united efforts towards its attain- 
ment. Tn one island at least, a bright ex* 
ample is set, where' a lady high in rank, 
distinguished by title, devotes the powers of 
(an ardent, active mind, and the fascinations of 
every winning persuasive to the great work 
of disseminating useful knowledge among the 
'outcast poor, the neglected offspring of 
tslavery, and too often of vice. In her we 
liave both a model and encouragement" 

^* Such a character is rare among us,'' ob* 
served Mr. Shirley. 

** Rare, but not singular ; we possess fe« 
taales of talent, activity, and perseverance. 
Who, however they may ftill short of the en* 
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thusiastically benevolent lady, in the ardour 
and decision of their measures, yet need but 
the approving smile of their lords, and a little 
encouragement from abroad, to prove, each 
in her own proper sphere, a successful imitator 
of this high and conspicuous luniinary. 

'^If the Ladies take it up thus," said Mn 
Clifford to his host, '' wc shall soon be overborne 
by their eloquence and their, achievements.", 

" So much the better," replied Mr, Shirley ; 
*' as woman was most active in bringing sin 
and misery among mankind, it becomes her 
to take the lead in driving them thence." 

'* But man," said Mrs, Cooper, ** deli- 
berately joined in the transgression; should 
he not also concur in promoting the application 
of a remedy? There is," she proceeded, " a 
great bar on both sides the Atlantic to the 
right understanding of this subject* Many in 
England, glorying in their national and per- 
sonal freedom, can conceive nothing as cal- 
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culated to ameliorate slavery; and in their 
eagerness to knock off the fetters, figuratively, 
from the body of the negro, forget or dis- 
regard that emancipation of mind, Avhich can, 
in every situation, render him respectable, ele- 
vate his moral character, and inspire him with 
a hope that cannot fail ; they think too much 
of his present short span of being ; too little 
of the awful hereafter that awaits him : they 
place the proprietor and the negro in hostile 
ranks; and while that distinction continues, 
cannot imagine the possibility of mutual co- 
operation for mutual benefit in* any point. 
On our part, the Proprietor is so accustomed 
to associate the darkness and degradation of 
his negro's mind with the subjection of bis 
body, that in approaching towards a removal 
of the one, ho involuntarily connects with 
it an alienation of his rights to the oth^. 
He has always seen African slaves ignorant 
and viciousy so that colour and situation be- 

N 
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come insensibly identified with temper anil 
chwracter. This is an ^ITor rooted in long 
habit, become second nature ; an4 we cannot 
expect it to yield to tjl)e first plea we htwg 
forward on the side of impartial reason* Yfh 
must not wonder that eyen permission to majiie 
the experiment from our own resources is 
sometimes withheld ; much less can we hope 
fcr the Planter's active c0-(^eration. Some, 
indeed y like my Alfred, may view the question 
with the benign, eye of disinterested philan- 
thropy, and be willing to hazard a little on 
the mere probability of assenUaUy benefiting 
their fellow creatures* Others, wiifa the em- 
terprizing spirit of mercantile 4ipeou1alaoii, 
inay readily embark a trifling capital»«(B cal- 
culating the vast profit that mnist accrnis to 
HiemBelves in exchanging a stobboni, indolent, 
TJcious gang of slaves, for n quiet, onitrhjr, 
^industrious crew, sh^mej by rational iJKsUue- 
4ion from their evil wa^, itfid yielding a ^nM- 
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principled submission to authority. No man 
of (iommon reason but would prefer to com* 
inand civilized beings rather than savages ; 
and this is the alternatire we wotild place be- 
ioik the Proprietor. Still neither pbilan-^ 
thropy nor enterprize will generally overcome 
the prejudices of habit; and we must not 
eitpect an universal acquiescence till time 
shall bring our prognostications to the proof. 
At present we look to generous England for 
a helping hand.'' 

''England!" said Mr. Clifford, in a 
thoughtful tone, '' my own native England; 
when was- her ear closed to the supplication of 
want> or her hand withdrawn from the work 
d beneficence ? You have led roe very for- 
eibly to contrast the situation of her intelli- 
geiit> instructed race, with the forlorn state of 
these Afiriean little ones; and I could not but 
thmk, had your school been transported into 
(me of her populous hamlets, many a sweet 
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eye had been suffused with tears of pleasing 
interest, and many a coin found its way into 
your collection. Yes, dear England; no 
one will deny thee the characteristic of real 
benevolence. 

* Thou hast an eye for pity, and a hand. 
Open as day, to melting charity. 

Call on England, she will not disappoint your 
hope." 

** It is our purpose so to do," answered 
Mrs. Cooper. " Various religious Societies 
have contributed bountifully to our school 
funds, in these islands, and their agents la^ 
boured in the work; but we want to rouse 
the females of the West Indies to emulate 
their Transatlantic sisters in personal ac- 
tivity, and we want these latter to hail them 
with the voice of approval and encourage- 
ment. Oh, it is sweet to think, that while we 
are awakening to our duty here, a little band, 
uniting their feeble efforts amid much opposi-* 
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tion and itiiitimerable difficulties^ kdies of 
piticely rank, of abundant fortune^ of shining 
talent, of high acquirements, are ftssembliAg 
in distant England, to aid us With their 
money, their counsel, and their prayers- 
prayers that cantiot fail of an ultimate ac- 
complishment, foi^ G<id vnli have all men to 
be s&ted, and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.'' 

Wklter had listened to this conversation 
wiA feelings as blissful as human nature h 
capable of experiifencitig ; intently watching 
his father's countenance, he CouM not detect 
01I6 passing shade of dissatisfhction or uncer- 
tainty, but beheld the happy composure of a 
man, who has at length settled into a fixed 
detetmination to do right Their eyes now 
ffi^t ; ahd the softening expression of approv- 
ing k>ve that beamed fW>m Mr. Shh-ley's, 
overflowed Walter's heart with joy* " Now 
do tell me, dearPat»a," he said) smiling, ** of 

N 2 
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9II the little negroes on your plantation^ upon 
whom do you look as the most attached and 
willing slaves ?" 

^' Certainly 9 as you wish me to acknow-' 
ledge, the lads and lasses with whom I Wd 
an interview in your school-room." 

" Yes, Papa : they know it is to your in- 
dulgence they are indebted for the advan- 
tages they so highly prize : and had you seen 
the looks, and heard the remarks that I did, 
you, and Mamma, and all, would have been 
repaid for your condescension, in interesting 
yourselves so fan" 

^< I believe, Walter, the benefit is mutual. 
I certainly never looked upon sable skins 
with so much real satisfaction." 

"The luxury of doing good," observed 
Mrs. Cooper, " is one of the richest that man 
can enjoy. Let the negro see that his jttaster 
can feel solicitude for his improvement aiid 
happiness, while the master is conscious that 
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he stands in the character of a benefactor be-' 

fore his negro, and a mutual complacency^ 

will ensue, inexpressibly advantageous 'to 
both parties.'^ 

'' It will lead to a saving of whip-cord, fit 
any rate," said Henry; •* but, Uncle, Wil- 
liam is wishing to speak, and wants courage ; 
do break the ice for him." 

**What would you say, William? speak 
without fear ;" said Mr. Shirley. 

<< I may do that. Sir; but not without 
shame. When I consider how much pain I 
have caused you, by misconduct that yoii 
know of, and how many wicked things I have 
succeeded in concealing from you, • and when 
I look at Walter, and compare with him, \ 
could wish the horse had finished his mis- 
chievous pranks, only for the good that has 
sprung out of Pompey's generosity, and for 
ihe hope I have of being less unfit for such i^ 
/Bunamons in future. I have not said ap^ 
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thiB^ before, Pspi^ bdcanse I ftras afraMhoy - - 
good resolutions Would sodn come to notiuiig i 
Inlt Hemy and I have talked a great deal' 
together; we are both very faulty; #e^bc^ 
Want correction ; and we beg of yoa to dA?iJie 
ns, to watch over us, and (nintsh us severely 
when we dcr wrong in future, particulai-Ijr 
where the negroes are concerned.'' 

** My dear boys,** said Mr. Shirley, his 
eyes glistening ai^ he spoke, " I will, with 
d'od's help, bedome more actively your friend 
dian hitherto. I must sret you an example, 
WiUiatH, In the situation to Whieh y6u will 
diie day succeed : we will seek^ at the higlMt 
tour<ie, dilution through Kfer And bea¥ tif 
^nd thed&y wheti aH of us, atod ttUdffpMk 
imt m Its, shall togethei^ appear tt the htn Hi 
ftml Jud^ent. Let us hever forget, fHm 
how small A beginning the greatest, the most 
«:&teilsive goc^ may result. While observtn^ 
Ifaltef's quiet steady PlBR8«yBRAllCB, in 
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his limited sphere of usefulness, I Was led to 
consider deeply the motives that could stimu- 
late so young a boy to a work so arduous, 
and frdin the motives, I went on to investi- 
gate the end of his labours. Hence I date 
the progress of conviction in my own mind ; 
and hundreds may soon reap the benefit of 
his unostentatious benevolence. Pompe^s 
family are advanced to a very comfortable^ 
and advantageous post, and he shall receive 
a solid education ; he may one day be a va- 
luable and confidential servant to some of us. 
We will divide the schools: you, Walter, 
continue to superintend the boys, and your 
Mamma will, I am sure, give attention to 
that of the girls. Thanks, Mrs. Cooper, for 
your candid advice and assistance : we want 
nothing but Alfred's arrival, to form quite a 
little phalanx of champions in defence of our 
system. What say youj Mr. Cliflford, will 
you give us battle ?" 
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*' Not I, indeed ; I must make my eicape 
before you enlist me under the same baimers.'* 

** You will not escape. Sir/' said Walter ; 
** I know you are a convert in your h^rt" 

''Well, if that be so, you ifrilV.dismiaa 
me on friendly terms; and when 1 make up 
my next despatches for England, I, a£t a good 
ally, will strenuously plead your cause, and 
appeal to my fair countrywomen, whether the 
little ones of Africa shall perish for lack of 
knowledge, while they have means to bid 
them learn and live ?" 



Tboa, fur England, art a queen. 
On thy wave-girt island throne. 

Rejoicing o'er a brilliant scene, 
Resplendent, and alone ; 

Aa glows in kindred gold the star. 

Of Hesperus, sole, bright, and far. 

There are fields beyond thy ken. 

Where the day-beams have not broke, 

Where ignorance, in darksome den, 
Makes fast his leaden yoke ; 
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Where, to the prostrate soul is given 
Nor peace oa earth, nor hope in heaven. 

Wilt thou revel in the light 

. !!Puit is floating round thy brow. 
Nor glance amid those realms of night 

One sparkle of its glow ? 
Vicegerent of ya cloudless iun, 
By thee be this achievement won ! 

Be the sullen gloom dispersed. 

And the mental chiun unbound. 
Till, in the germ of promise nursed. 

The tree of life be found ; 
And heaven's benignant lustre play 
Athwart the bondman's toilsome way. 

'Twere a jewel to outshine 

Half thy diadem of pride ; 
Sweet England, be the tropby Chine f 

Disperse thy bounty wide^ 
Till on the deepening current roll 
Life, light, and joy, to Afric's soul. 



THE END. 
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